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HE TORIES' war of non-co-operation with Eu- 
pe is a cynical election ploy. They hope it 
will be John Major's Falklands, rallying the 
nation in time for another election victory . 
They must think we're as mad as the cows they re 
trying to make us eat! © Turn to page 3 
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You'll wish it was all over... 


HEN EVERY shop on the high 
street dresses up its wares in 
the Union Jack this can mean 
only one thing: an international sport- 
ing event is about to be staged in Brit- 
ain. Euro 96—the European football 
championships—takes place here this 
month. 

The competition is supposed to be an 
opportunity to display everything that’s 
good about the country. Predictably, it’s 
turned out to be a display of the sick- 
ness of the system. And this goes much 
deeper than the terrible “official” team 
songs and the hideous Euro 96 cravats, 
socks and underpants on sale at Tie 
Rack. 

In the first place there is the national- 
ism. Throughout June we will be invited 
to consider the national defects of our 





Lesbians and gay men 


footballing rivals: the “arrogant” French, 
the “dope-smoking” Dutch, the “dirty- 
playing” Italians, the “ruthlessly effi- 
cient” Germans and the “barbaric” 
Turks. Every racist stereotype will be 
trotted out by tabloid reporters and TV 
commentators alike. Particularly if Eng- 
land gets knocked out midway, as seems 
inevitable without the help of match- 
fixing. 


With Euro 96 coming on top of Ma- 
jor’s anti-Euro beef war (see opposite) 
we are in for an orgy of anti-European 
nationalism. And because the UK has 
not one but four international sides (only 
England and Scotland have qualified) 
the London-based press will have the 
opportunity to add the “tartan hordes” 








discrimination 
at work 


_ by Lisa Collingwood ; 


| OUTH WEST Trains currently 
faces a legal battle over sex dis- 
crimination against a lesbian 
employee. Lisa Grant made headlines 
in May as she took the recently priva- 
tised company to an industrial tribunal 
over workplace discrimination. 

The former British Rail’s equal op- 
portunities policy proclaims opposition 
to any form of discrimination, includ- 
ing on the basis of same-sex relation- 
ships. But Lisa Grant has been denied 
her right to a rail travel pass for her 
partner of over two years, simply be- 
cause her partner is also a woman. 

In complete contradiction to the com- 
pany’s paper policy Nicholas Underhill, 
QC for South West Trains, told a tribu- 
nal hearing that “It is not for private 
companies or public companies to 
trailblaze by trying to change social at- 
titudes”, arguing that South West Trains 
was merely reflecting “social norms”. 

As we go to press, Lisa Grant and 
her partner await the results of last 
month’s hearing. Whatever the eventual 
decision, the case appears certain to go 
to the British and possibly European 







courts, The question remains: do laws | 
against homophobic discrimination fun- | 


damentally change the reality of 
homophobia? 

Important as it is to extend demo- 
cratic and legal rights, the obvious an- 
swer is that legal reform is not enough 


to uproot homophobia. Just as racism 


and sexism continue to be a part of the 
whole system of capitalist exploitation 
and social oppression, so homophobia 


is an importamt part of the bosses’ ca- — 


pacity to divide and rule. The system 
has not given up on the nuclear family 
as the best way of reproducing its la- 
bour power, so anti-gay prejudice re- 
mains a weapon for the ruling class. 
While Lisa Grant has every right to 
continue her fight in the courts, her 
union, the TSSA, and other rail unions 


should be footing the bill and mobilis- 
ing support against this blatant act of | 


discrimination. No amount of court bat- 
tles will actually stop the violent 
homophobia and discrimination faced 
by lesbians and gays, unless there is a 
return to mass campaigning and a fight 
in the labour movement for solidarity.@ 


Queer bashing—the reality. 
See page 16. 
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OVER FIFTY people joined a lively picket of the Home Office last month against the deportation of Rabi-ul 


by Colin Lloyd 

to its list-of xenophobic stereotypes. — 

The general patriotic hype could turn 
really nasty if, as is probable, a parallel 
kick-about develops between the far- 
right thugs of Europe, with heads instead 
of footballs as the focus. The press will 
be hard pushed to choose between “our 
nazis and theirs”. But once the police 
wade in—indiscriminately coshing the 
majority of peaceful fans as well—the 
tabloid rags will do their “patriotic duty”. 

For a country whose public purse is 
brimming with Lottery receipts Britain 
is spending very little to celebrate Euro 
96. The £2 million in government funds 
allocated for local celebrations hasn’t 
been spent because cash-strapped local 





authorities could not afford to match the 
spending. 

And the fans can expect to taste the 
full generosity of English soccer ground 
culture: massive queues for blocked toi- 
lets, sky-high ticket prices boosted ten- 
fold by the touts, long waits and cattle- 
truck treatment before and after games. 
And for the hungry, the good old British 
beefburger, flambéed with stale onions 
in two inches of ancient fat. 

It is a supreme irony that the chance 
to stage a real international Euro-com- 
petition should fall to Britain at the very 
moment that its government ministers 
cannot say “Europe” without spitting. 


‘The hapless BBC chose the theme from 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony to intro- 
duce its Euro 96 broadcasts. Tory min- 


isters proclaimed themselves shocked at — 


the use of a tune that is “the anthem of 
Euro-federalism”, and written by a Ger- 
man to boot! 

Euro 96 could have been about bril- 
liant football, cultural exchange, govern- 
ment-funded improvements in sports 
and public transport facilities. 

But racist, xenophobic British capi- 
talism, with its services in decline and 
witha penny-pinching Tory government, 
is incapable of staging such a tourna- 
ment. 

Instead, our big cities will put on a 
display of municipal mediocrity as only 
they know how and this will be accom- 
panied by a disgusting tide of jingoism. 
Millions of us love football, but by the 
end of June many will be hoping and 
praying we never see the World Cup 
staged in Britain. 


Private Finance Initiative 


The parts ot 





failed 


ESPITE THE supposed eco- 
nomic recovery of the past four 
years, Britain’s private sector 
bosses have continued to invest precious 
little of their capital “at home”. Mean- 
while, the Tories’ obsession with the 
Public Sector Borrowing Requirement 
(PSBR) has meant huge cuts in state 
spending. The result has been a further 
crumbling of the country’s infrastructure 
of bridges, roads, hospitals and schools. 
In the November 1994 budget, Chan- 
cellor Kenneth Clarke unveiled the To- 
ries’ supposed solution to these and other 
problems: the Private Finance Initiative 
(PFI). The 1995 budget indicated that 
PFI had become a cornerstone of Tory 
policy. 
Ina nutshell, the PFI offers potentially 
massive subsidies from the state’s cof- 


' fers to private sector firms. At the same 


time, it offloads traditional areas of pub- 
lic sector responsibility onto capitalist 
companies. A typical PFI project would 
involve a private sector company build- 
ing a hospital, recruiting the ancillary 


_ staff and then leasing the facility to the 


Be ano 


islam, a teacher at Haggerston School in Hackney. Rabi was joined by fellow members of the National Union 
of Teachers (NUT), other trade unionists and anti-deportation activists. The demonstration was addressed 
by Margaret Ilin, wife of Mircea llin, who had just been seized by immigration officials and detained in Rochester 
prison. Mircea has since won the right to take his case to judicial review, but he remains in prison. Rabi and 
Mircea’s campaigns are supporting a demonstration called by Hackney NUT and Hackney Unison against all 
deportations on 15 June in Hackney. 


Support the demo Saturday 15 June 11.30 Hackney Town Hall 
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local NHS trust. 

Little wonder then that Sir Alastair 
Morton, chairman of that very success- 
ful concern “Eurotunnel”, has dubbed 
the PFI the “Heineken of privatisa- 
tion”—it reaches the parts other sell offs 
cannot reach. | 

All government and NHS projects 
above a certain value have to consider 
private finance first. Many local coun- 
cils are looking at PFI out of despera- 
tion caused by the borrowing limits 
imposed by central government. Ironi- 
cally, the PFI involves an additional costly 
layer of consultants and contracts — and 
still more public subsidy to the private 
sector, Despite this, the bosses still com- 
plain about bureaucracy and the costs 
of preparing a bid. To counter these 
complaints from its dwindling band of 
construction industry backers, the To- 
ries have suggested that public bodies 
should refund the bosses’ bidding costs. 

PFI supposedly transfers risk between 
the public and private sector. This is a 
bit of sleight of hand by the Tories. Be- 
cause of the huge sums involved, the 
government wants to paint a picture of 
private sector bosses taking a chance. 
Otherwise, this expenditure would be 
defined as public debt and the govern- 
ment wants to shrink the PSBR to allow 
space for tax cuts. 


Risk 

How much risk transfer is there re- 
ally? The Isle of Skye bridge illustrates 
what is happening. When the bridge to 
the Scottish mainland was opened, the 
government shut down the state-owned 
ferry service. There is now a cosy mo- 
nopoly for the private toll collectors on 
the bridge. 

PFI also increases long-term public 
debt through the back door as there is 
no systematic monitoring of the future 
financial liabilities the state might have 
to pay for a failed PFI project. 

The government’s views on debt have 
conveniently changed. In the 1980s Tory 
ministers regularly castigated Labour- 
controlled councils for “creative ac- 
counting” such as “leaseback” arrange- 
ments whereby council buildings were 
sold and then “leased back”. The gov- 
ernment put a halt to these practices. 
Now the Treasury building itself is the 
subject of “leaseback” proposals. 

The PFI also has serious implications 
for workers” pay and cénditions. A lei- 
sure centre, opened under PFI will em- 
ploy staff through a facilities manage- 


to reach 





ment company at even lower pay rates 
than those of local councils. Obligatory 
payments to the private sector will also 
mean that NHS trusts and councils will 
need to look elsewhere — their work- 
forces and patients — for cuts. 

PFI projects can also be “dual-use”. 
For instance, a private company could 
build a school and lease-it to the local 
education authority during the day, but 
then run it as a private sports facility in 
the evening. 

New Labour’s predictable response 
has been to go along with the concept of — 
PFI, and gripe about the mechanics of 
its implementation. They have com- 
plained that there is too much red tape 
and not enough PFI projects have yet 
gone ahead. 

David Blunkett, shadow education 
and employment minister, told this year’s 
NUT conference that public-private part- 
nerships would be key to tackling a back- 
log of school repairs. The private sector 
would refurbish and then effectively own 
schools, leasing them to the education 
authority. 

Private housing companies running a 
Large Scale Voluntary Transfer (LSVT) 
of former council stock get the stamp of 
approval from Nick Raynsford; Labour's 
housing spokesperson. LSVT is an ex- 
ample of PFI in its infancy. Reports sug- 
gest that 5% of the purchase. price of 
council housing transfers goes to pay for 
consultants’ fees, legal costs, etc. Estates 
with low debt will be cherry-picked by 
local housing companies that will merge 
into large national conglomerates. Hous- 
ing company rents will rise to market 
levels. 

So far the leaderships of the public 
sector unions have maintained a deaf- 
ening silence on PFI. They have not coun- 
tered New Labour's arguments which 
suggest that PFI is some sort of alchemy 
to get the private sector to pay for pub- 
lic works. Union activists must alert their 
membership that PFI is no different to 
market testing and Compulsory Com- 
petitive Tendering—another attack on 
their jobs and pay. 

Activists need to start the fight now 
to maximise the pressure on a Blair-led 
government to take back into public 
ownership, under workers’ control, all 
the utilities hived off by the Tories. We 
need a state-run programme of public 
works to repair the tattered fabric of our 
schools, hospitals and transport systems, 
with the money coming from a steep 
wealth tax on the rich. 

















Russia: on the 
brink of civil war? 


| Dave Stockton surveys the 
| Russian political landscape 


in the run up to the 
presidential elections. 
Centre pages 3 


M is for 


| materialism 


conference. 


Paul Morris looks at 
materialism, what it is , how 
it can describe and 
understand the development 
of society and how ideas 
originate. Page 9 


SLP: The party 
begins 


Richard Brenner surveys the 
debates at the Socialist 
Labour Party's founding 
Page i4 


| Le Pen's fascist 
turn 


Serge Godard of the LRCI's 
French section explains why 
Jean Marie Le Pen's Front 


| National has turned to 


spouting “social” rhetoric 


| Page 11 


Bolivian strike 
wave 


| Mass struggles broke out 


once ‘again in Bolivia, this 
time in response to the 
government sell off of the oil 
industry. Keith Harvey 
reports. Page 10 


Blairwatch 


Introducing a new monthly 
feature charting the ever 
rightward march of Blair's 


| New Labour. Page 6 


In next month's 


| N is for Nationalisation * 


Atlanta Olympics: the politics 
of sport ¢ Unison conference 


| © Labour and the unions 
History of the FI: 1948: the 


Second World Congress. 
Copy deadline 28 June 








Major's beef war 











HEY RE BILLING it as John Ma- 
jor’s Falklands War- the decisive 
— confrontation that will transform 
him from wimp to Wellington, head off 
a leadership challenge and deliver a Tory 
election landslide to rival Thatcher’s. 
They must be madder than the cows 
they re trying to make us eat. 

On 21 May Major announced Britain’s 
policy of non-co-operation with the EU 
until the beef ban is relaxed. He was 
spurred on by the crazed chorus of little 
England racists in the cabinet and the 
Tory establishment who have now de- 
cided to make or break the Tory Party 
over Europe. 

Three years ago America banned Brit- 
ish beef; amove at least as economically 
vindictive as the EU beef-ban in Major’s 
terms. But Britain did not implement a 
policy of non-co-operation with NATO. 
For years the entire Commonwealth has 
banned British beef exports, with no sig- 
nificant repercussions. 

But when the European Commission 
voted to delay the partial lifting of the 
ban—not on beef itself but on beef tal- 
low, gelatine and bull semen—Major 
declared diplomatic war on Brussels. If, 
as seems likely, EU farm ministers vote 
to lift this ban on 3 June, Major may even 
claim a victory. 

But it will not be enough to save him. 
Only a collective act of madness by mil- 
lions of voters will lead them back into 
the arms of a party which puts lard, jelly 
and bull semen before jobs, houses and 
education. 

In their rush to cram British beef down 
European throats the Tories have shown 
not an ounce of concern for the lives and 
health of consumers. They denied the 
dangers of BSE for years. But millions 
of ordinary people decided to trust their 
own judgement. A mass consumer boy- 
cott forced the Tories into retreat, and 
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led the panic-stricken agribusinesses of 
Europe to demand a beef ban. 

In the ensuing weeks most ordinary 
working class people, many of whose low 
wages make beef a high-priced luxury, 
forgot about the beef ban and turned 
their attention towards the more press- 
ing things in life. But not the rabid 
Europhobes in the Tory party and the 
right wing press. 

The Telegraph, the Sun and the Ex- 
press raged furiously about Major’s in- 
decisiveness over beef. Behind the scenes 
at Westminster support was growing for 
the proposition—once derided as off the 
wall—for a British pull-out from the EU 
altogether. 

Is all this the ranting of a gin-soaked 
section of the upper middle class, too 
old to care about the potential effects of 
BSE in ten years time, too bigoted to 
appreciate foreign food, too vain to re- 
alise that Britain’s days as a superpower 
are over? 

No. The hostility to Europe within the 
British ruling class goes deeper than 
prejudice. It is based on a profound cri- 
sis of economic direction. 

As Workers Power has long argued, 
there is a material division of interest 
amongst the British bosses. It does not 
follow the lines of “City versus Indus- 
try”, or manufacturing versus services. 
It is drawn between those capitalists who 
are forced to compete and trade in Eu- 
rope, and those whose multinational 
interests lie primarily beyond Europe. 
This is the material underpinning of the 
Tory split on Europe. 

What position should the workers’ 
movement take on all of this? As long as 
EU experts think that British beef is 
potentially unsafe we should fight for a 
ban on its sale here, with full compensa- 
tion for small farmers and traders af- 
fected by the loss of trade, and no loss of 


pay for those thousands of workers in 
farming and the food industry who have 
been laid off as a result. 

There should be no support for Ma- 
jor’s economic and diplomatic war with 
Europe's bosses. Like all clashes between 
the big imperialist countries, it is a bat- 
tle in which the working class should 
take no side. 

Most of all we need our own, work- 
ing class vision of Europe’s future. 

The Tory right has its vision. of Eu- 
rope: a single market and no more. It 
wants an exclusive club devoted to rip- 
ping off the working class, with no rules 
and regulations for businesses other than 
those that prevent “unfair competition”. 

The Europhile Tory left, the Liberals 
and the Brussels bureaucrats have their 
own, different, vision of Europe. They 
want a protected capitalist market, anew 
economic superpower to rival America 
and Japan. To achieve that goal, and the 
important stepping stone of a single 
currency, they are prepared to impose 
years of austerity on the workers of the 
EU. Both Europhobes and Europhiles 
want a “Fortress Europe” with racist 
immigration controls and internal race 
checks. 

The Labour Party leaders have no 
clear vision of Europe other than gen- 
eral support for the more pro-European 
bosses. But when these bosses are di- 
vided Blair, Brown and Prescott can only 
freeze like rabbits in the headlights of 
an approaching car. 

As for the Labour left, their vision of 
Europe rests on the useless supposition 
that a “sovereign British parliament” 
would be able to legislate socialism from 
above. In pursuit of this vision the La- 
bour left leaders regularly troop along 
with right wing Tory misfits to bedrag- 
gled rallies in defence of British “inde- 
pendence”. 


The working class must reject all this. 
Its own vision of Europe must be based 
on class solidarity and internationalism. 

At present 80,000 British building 
workers are labouring, in appalling dan- 
ger, on the construction sites of Germany. 
They were brought in to undercut the 
wages of their German counterparts. 
Treated like dirt by their bosses, with no 
rights, they are herded into squalid bar- 
racks by tax-dodging sub contractors. 

If the European working class was 
organised internationally it could imme- 
diately impose common wage levels, 
working conditions and safety standards. 

We need a workers’ Europe: a social- 
ist united states of the entire continent, 
built not on a single market but on a 
common economic plan. It would be 
ruled not by an unelected commission . 
or council of ministers, but by a pan- 
European workers’ council, It would 
throw open its doors to all the victims of 
repression and starvation instead of 
criminalising them. 

A socialist united states of Europe 
could eradicate the 20 million EU dole 
queue. It could eradicate poverty 
throughout the continent. It could en- 
sure that Europe would never again see 
genocide and war, diverting Europe’s 
multi-billion pound defence budget into 
spending to meet human need. It would 
reach outward to support the struggles 
of the masses across the globe, cancel- 
ling the debts of the semi-colonies, pro- 
viding solidarity and working for world 
revolution. 

That is a vision worth fighting for. As 
for the battle for British lard, British 
gelatine and British sperm—let’s leave 
it to Major and the stuffed shirts of the 
Tory shires. 


¢ Turn to page 10- Viewpoint, Clare 
Heath 
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Il service u 


Both Civil Service unions held their conferences last month. A delegate to the PTC 
conference reports on signs of a growing willingness to fight after years of cutbacks. 


M8 OLLOWING THE Civil and Pub- 
lic Sector Association (CPSA) pay 
strike in the Employment Service 
earlier this year, there are now strikes, 
ballots for action or lock-outs in several 
sectors, including the Benefits Agency, 
the courts, the Immigration Service, Cus- 
toms, the Welsh Office, and the Lord 
Chancellor’s Department. Activists must 
build on this action and seek to escalate 
it. s 
There are problems, of course. Many 
disputes are localised or over secondary 
issues, and both the CPSA and the Pub- 
lic Services, Tax and Commerce Union 
(PTC) continue to be controlled by the 


right wing. 


Advances 

Whilst the best motions on pay, jobs and 
privatisation were either shelved or de- 
feated at conference, there were some ad- 
vances in both unions, including the call 
for a more co-ordinated fightback across 
the Departments, Agencies and unions. 
Now we must make this happen. 

The left also made gains in the De- 
partment and Agency-based Group and 
Section conferences and elections. Mem- 
bers tend to vote for Group and Section 
leaderships that look prepared to fight, 
especially in those areas which have re- 
cently seen industrial action. 

Many on the left, however, draw the 
wrong conclusions from this. Militant 
Labour, which enjoys leading positions 
in CPSA’s Left Unity (LU) and the PTC 





Broad eft (BL), believe that electoral 


success is the key to transforming the 
civil service unions. They are wrong on 
two counts. 


First, the concentration on elections 
has been an excuse for a dilution of 
policy. In search for electoral pacts with 
the Stalinists, the left has not only modi- 
fied its own historic positions, it has also 
failed to warn rank and file members of 
the dangers of the fake lefts. 

The PTC BL’s journal, Broadside, 
failed to even mention the atrocious 
record of the Stalinists. Yet at confer- 
ence, the Sta-linists in the Benefits 
Agency crowned their electoral success 
by voting to recommend a pay deal that 
would introduce regional bargaining. 
This goes against national union policy, 
not to mention their own election mani- 
festo! | 

Second, elections remain essentially 
passive exercises, which is why the right- 
wing do so well. At the LU rally, for 
example, over 500 delegates turned up. 
Yet, the LU slate only captured fewer 
than 7,000 votes. 

The workplace, not the electoral 
arena, is where the civil service unions 
will be transformed. The task facing 
activists who want to take on the Tories 
and oust the right-wingers is to build a 
rank and file movement embedded in 
each and every office. Electoral tactics, 
like standing for the NEC, must be meas- 
ured against the benchmark of whether 
they advance this key goal. 


Realignment 

Unfortunately, the realignment of the 
left in PTC and CPSA is going in exactly 
the opposite dffection. The Stalinists and 
the left in the CPSA are now in the same 
organisation, Left Unity. 

The PTC BL is likewise heading for a 





Organising to 





HE TORIES are hoping to railroad 
their racist Asylum Bill through 
parliament by early July. They are 
playing the race card in the run-up to 
the next election. 

Members of Unison, the country's 
biggest union, will have primary respon- 
sibility for implementing this legislation 
and associated attacks on refugees ap- 
plying for a wide range of benefits. The 
Bill has sparked more resolutions than 
any other issue on the agenda of Uni- 
son’s annual conference in mid-June. 

Activists in the Campaign for a Fight- 
ing Democratic Unison (CFDU), the 
main left gooup within Unison, are pre- 
paring for war against the Asylum Bill 

Seventy five Unison members at- 
tended a CFDU-organised conference 
against the Bill on 11 May. Only four 
days later up to 230 delegates attended 
a second conference on the Asylum Bill, 
called by the Unison bureaucracy. Why 
two conferences? Because the bureauc- 
racy had repeatedly failed to carry out 
union policy to hold such an event. Only 
when publicity for the CDFU conference 
had gone out, did the Unison leaders call 
an official conference in a petty manoeu- 
vre that should have been condemned 
by any serious anti-racist activist. 


Boycott 


Unfortunately, matters were com- 


‘pounded by the Socialist Workers Party 


(SWP) who also told its Unison activ- 
ists to boycott the CFDU conference. 
The delegates at the CFDU conference 
committed themselves to fighting for 
non-compliance with the Bill and sought 


to map out an action plan that would 
help workers combat it. 

If the Bill becomes law, thousands of 
public sector workers, especially those 
on the frontline of service provision, will 
be used as de facto immigration officials. 
The government expects these workers 
to deny refugees benefits, access to hous- 
ing and to report service users without 
“proper” documentation to the Home 
Office. 


merger with the Stalinist-dominated 
Unity faction. Whilst this has the advan- 
tage of producing large left groupings, 
it also makes the building of rank and 
file oppositions within these blocs more 
urgent. 


Built 

The Socialist Caucus (SC) built on its 
work in leading the fightback in the 
Employment Service, the Benefits Agen- 
cy and elsewhere. Within the CPSA, the 
SC are now a vibrant, independent 
group. In the PTC, SC established itself 
as a national group for the first time 
(thanks to the work of Workers Power 


supporters). 
The SWP remains marginalised within 





both unions. Despite good positions 
against the merger, for Labour Party 
affiliation and in favour of all-out, in- 
definite strikes, their sectarian absten- 
tion from the fight for a rank and file 
opposition within both the LU and the 
PTC BL leaves them on the sidelines. 

We call on all activists in the civil serv- 
ice, including the SWP, to unite in So- 
cialist Caucus and fight for a real rank 
and file movement. And the fight starts 
now by building on the existing disputes 
in the workplaces! 


Buy Rank & File, journal of the Social- 
ist Caucus, price £1. Send cheques pay- 
able to Rank and File, PO Box 3140, 
London E17. 





A KEY vote at the CPSA confer- 
ence in Brighton concerned mer- 
ger with the PTC. Conference 
voted narrowly in favour of merg- 
ing with the union that includes 
managerial grades. A card vote 
showed 55,281 in favour, 45,085 
against. Arguments that the 
merger would lead to possible 
management domination within 
the new union locally and nation- 
ally clearly found some reso- 
nance, The narrow margin is 
striking since both the right wing 
and the Left Unity group were in 
favour. CPSA members will now 
have a chance to stop the merger 
in a ballot: 

Despite election victories, the 
right appeared rattled at the con- 
ference. They reverted to the most 
blatant bureaucratic measures, 
closing the conference early one 
day tostopa debate on Rule 10.3. 

This rule is totally anti-demo- 
cratic since it effectively allows 
the president to rule any motion 
out of order, without having to 
justify the decision to the confer- 
ence. Some left motions were car- 
ried, including support for the 
Liverpool dockers, for a cam- 
paign on pay and cuts, and a fight 
against the JSA. The debate on 
the JSA even pushed the leader- 
ship into criticising the Labour 
Party. Arch right-wing bureaucrat 
Barry Reamsbottom told the con- 
ference that it will be necessary 
to fight against a future Labour 
government! 





fight the Asylum Bill 


Workshops at the CFDU conference 
tackled the mechanics of non-compli- 
ance, gathering delegates from each serv- 
ice area, so that they could formulate 
specific action proposals. One workshop 
consisted of Unison national conference 
delegates, responsible for compositing 
amendments to motions on non-compli- 
ance, combined with strike action so that 
no worker in the forefront of resistance 
fights alone. 


The CFDU event was concrete and 
absolutely committed to ensuring that 
Unison launches a real fight against the 
legislation. The official conference was 
far less productive. The organisers re- 
fused to take votes on proposals or to 
discuss strategy seriously. 

General Secretary Rodney Bicker- 
staffe was having no truck with calls for 
non-compliance. When pressed by del- 
egates asking what the union would do 





STRIKING LIVERPOOL dockers have entered the ninth month of their bitter fight in defence of jobs and trade 
union rights. The energy and determination of their partners in Women of the Waterfront (pictured above on 
their own 10 April march) has strengthened the strikers’ resolve, but donations are desperately needed to 
sustain their struggle which has still received no official backing from the TGWU. Crucial as it has been, 
international solidarity is not enough. We urge all trade unionists to rush cheques/ postal orders to: Merseyside 
Port Shop Stewards’ Committee, c/o Jimmy Davies, Secretary, 19 Scorton Street, Liverpool L6 4AS. 

The next national demonstration in support of the dockers’ fight is scheduled for Saturday 29 June, Assemble 
Myrtle Parade, near the Philharmonic Hall at 11.30 am. Ring 0151 207 3388 for further details and to invite 


speakers to your branch meeting. 
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to protect members from victimisation, 
the bureaucrats cracked jokes about 
well-known activists. 


Violate 

The leadership’s proposal calls on 
employers to take out liability insurance 
to cover Unison members who violate 
the 1976 Race Relations Act by. carry- 
ing out duties under the Asylum Bill. 

The bureaucrats refused to commit 
Unison to a fight to repeal the racist laws, 
after Labour’s spokesperson on immi- 
gration, Doug Henderson, made it plain 
that New Labour would only scrap the 
Bill’s “offensive sections”. This was a slap 
in the face to the conference as a whole, 
but especially to those Unison members 
currently fighting deportation threats 
such as Prakash Chavrimootoo, Florence 
Okolo, Bayo Omoyiola, Wale Croft and 
Joyce Onyibiyo. 

A lunch-time caucus, dominated by 
the Socialist Workers Party (SWP), was 
the only opportunity to discuss action. 
Their spokesperson, Yunus Bakhsh, 
called for unity around non-compliance 
in the run-up to the June conference. 
[ronically, the CFDU were able to pro- 
vide a composite resolution along with 
an action plan for non co-operation, 
making the SWP’s boycott of the 11 May 
conference look all the more ridiculous. 

A victory for non-compliance at the 
conference is vital, butit isnot the whole 
picture. We need to able to build local 
activity against the specific measures 
contained in the legislation. The only 
ouarantee of future success 15 a mass 
campaign of non co-operation.@ 
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Postal workers ballot 





For an al 
out str 


OSTAL WORKERS are poised 
to give backing to a call for strike 
action in opposition to Royal 
Mail’s “Employee Agenda” (EA), Even 
the joint General Secretary of the Com- 
munication Workers Union (CWU), 
Alan Johnson, has been campaigning for 
a “yes” vote. 

Johnson, one of Tony Blair’s enthusi- 
astic supporters in the trade union bu- 
reaucracy, has not undergone a sudden 
conversion to militancy. But he has felt 
the pressure from CWU members, in- 
censed at the EA and other management 
demands which would mean the axing 
of thousands of full-time jobs and the 
virtual elimination of second deliveries. 

The result of the ballot is due on 2 
June. 

Royal Mail management have refused 
to budge an inch in negotiations over 
the EA, leaving Johnson without a deal 
that he can sell to his executive, let alone 
the membership! 





P 


Circular 

A management circular to the CWU 
shows their determination: 

“We will have change with or without 
you. Whether it is today, tomorrow, next 
month or later, we will continue to pur- 


sue the EA.” 

The bosses are determined to scrap 
demarcation through “teamworking”. In 
practice “teamwork” means all absences 
being covered by team members, a man- 
agement veto over attendance arrange- 
ments and break times, and no rotation 
of duties. 

And all this for the princely sum of an 
extra £24 a week. 

Johnson sees a pro-strike ballot result 
as just another bargaining chip to extract 
minor concessions from Royal Mail. 

CWU militants need to seize on a vic- 
tory in the ballot as a mandate for real 
action not for even more talks with the 
bosses. The national executive are un- 
likely to call any strikes immediately and 
will probably only authorise one-day 
walk outs. Given the scale of the man- 
agement attacks, backed to the hilt by 
the Tories and unopposed by Blair’s New 
Labour, the only seu answer for 


strike. icy canted the signalworkers’ 
action against Railtrack in 1994 was 
endless one-day strikes sap members’ 
savings and needlessly prolong disputes. 

Indefinite action could bring a swift 
and decisive victory. The bosses would 
face the prospect of permanently losing 








their market share to private sector out- 
fits, while Major’s government is in no 
shape for a battle with a strategic sec- 
tion of the working class. 

To make an all-out strike bite, rank 
and file CWU members must take the 
running of the dispute away from 
Johnson and the present national lead- 
ership. Postal workers need a national 
strike committee, made up of account- 
able and recallable delegates from as 
many as branches as possible. 


Control 


Local strike committees should exer- 
cise day-to-day control over the dispute 
and any negotiations with Royal Mail 
bosses. They must organise and defend 
the picket lines and have full access to 
all talks between national officials and 
Royal Mail, with a veto on any deal, until 
it has been ratified by mass meetings of 
strikers. 

militants should also seize thi 

opportunity to bring the huge number 
of unorganised casuals into the union. 
The CWU’s demands should include a 
cut in the working week to 35 hours, 
with no loss of pay, and permanent con- 
tracts for casuals on the basis of union- 
negotiated terms and conditions.@ 





Cardifl housing workers 





Solidarity 





| ‘We must strive to provide a 

& é high quality service to tenants 

by reducing overheads, suchas 
administration”. 

This is how Cardiff Council housing 
chairperson Linda Thorne defended the 
Labour council's axing of 109 jobs and 
downgrading a further 60 posts. In re- 
sponse, over 200 Unison Housing Of- 
fice members have been on all-out strike 
since 9 May. 

The proposed job losses would mean 

a massive reduction in the Housing Of- 
fice service. Eight out of the twelve Area 
Offices would become a mere message- 
_ taking service, with only four core of- 
fices providing a full service (repairs, 
housing benefit, allocations, letting, 
rents etc.). 

The remaining staff would face a huge 
increase in workload. The cuts are be- 
ing “justified” by management because 
they only involve temporary contract 
workers! 





Strikers demonstrating 


Angry Unison members have lobbied 
Labour group meetings, but the council 
refuses even to negotiate, Labour coun- 
cillors recently voted 46 to four to go 
ahead with the cuts, hoping to save £1.6 
million on the housing budget. 

Meanwhile, Council leader Russell 
Goodway, an arch-Blairite, receives 
£23,800 a year “expenses ”—including 
a rise of £8,000 since the merger of the 
City and County Councils in April. The 
hand-outs given to the chairs of com- 
mittees (£750,000) total half of the pro- 
posed saving in the housing budget! On 
top of this, Goodway plans to spend 
£500,000 on changing the colour of the 
city’s buses! 


Defeat 

The real reason for the cuts in hous- 
ing office jobs is to take on and defeat 
one of the strongest sections of council 
workers before further attacks on other 


sections. 





; outside the main housing office i 1 Cardiff, where 


workers have not yet been called out. The strike needs to be spread ‘quickly 
to other council workers in order to win. 


ion now! 


The Labour council's election mani- 
festo promise of no compulsory redun- 
dancies is already exposed as a lie. This 
is why the dispute is so vital to win—for 
all council workers. But the 200 Unison 
council strikers are unlikely to win a full 
victory on their own. Although the dis- 
pute is official, the members are not on 
full strike pay and are losing up to £500 
a month. The current handful of scabs 
could increase, due to financial hardship 
and if no victory is in sight. 

While the housing office workers pro- 
vide front-line services, the effects of the 
strike are mainly long-term. The central 
housing office—Marland House—is not 
on strike and the Labour council can ride 
out the strike at present. It is vital, there- 
fore, that the strike spreads. 

SWP members have been effective in 
the leadership of the strike, ensuring that 
it has been run democratically, with regu- 
lar mass meetings taking all the deci- 
sions. The strikers are solid and now 
need to turn to building for solidarity 
action. across the whole council work- 
force. 

This means demanding Unison na- 
tionally give full strike pay. They must 
immediately ballot Marland House 
members to join the strike. All sections 
of the 4,500 strong branch should be 
balloted to strike with the housing of- 
fice workers. 

Other workers can, and must, be won 
to joining the strike, bringing forward 
their own grievances and demands to 
fight for alongside the housing work- 
ers. 


Messages of support, donations and 
requests for speakers to: Unison Office, 
County Hall, Atlantic Wharf, Cardiff. 
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The shop stewards’ column 


Late nights, 








long days 


A Unison steward from Derbyshire 
describes the problems faced by 
voluntary sector workers and the union 
activists who try to organise them. 


WE’VEALL got over sixty 
hours owing to us, I sug- 
gest we forget it. The pro- 
ject can’t afford to let us take the time 
off.” 

This is the attitude to which vol- 
untary sector workers are meant to 
aspire. I’ve lost count of how many 
times I’ve heard fellow workers say 
“you have to live this job”, or “of 

~ourse VOU alwavs end | 

loads more hours than you a for”. 
I’ve sometimes felt very isolated 
when I’ve turned round and said: 
“No, I’ve got a right to a life outside 
work and I am going to take the time 
off I’m owed”. We’re told that to 
provide a good service to users, a de- 
voted, self sacrificing attitude is vi- 
tal. As a steward, it’s an attitude | 
fight against—but it’s not easy. 

When I first started my current job, 
in a women’s refuge, providing a 
good service meant taking home a 
mobile phone one week in three, and 
being prepared to drop everything 
and drive back to work if there was 
an emergency. This meant no drink- 
ing for that week, no travelling out 
of the area and no extra pay! When 
| and other workers questioned this 
system we were denounced as uncar- 
ing, uncommitted and selfish—and 
that was by co-workers! 

One night I spent hours at the ref- 
uge because a:‘young woman was 
threatening other residents with a 
broken glass. We didn’t rely on the 
emergency services to deal with dan- 
gerous situations because that would 
mean men coming to the refuge. And 
I had to go back into work the next 
morning! 

The issue came to a head when vol- 
unteers, who dealt with out of hours 
calls first and then contacted a 
worker if they couldn’t handle the 
situation, decided they were going to 
have a break. They withdrew their 
unpaid labour with the result that the 
management committee expected 
workers to pick up the entire out of 
hours service on top of a 37 hour 
week. 

As asteward, I got advice and sup- 
port from my Unison branch, al- 
though I was accused of making 
matters worse by involving the “con- 
frontational” union. Management, 
and some workers, preferred to try 
and solve the issue through consen- 
sus, i.e. giving volunteers an equal 
say on what workers should do! We 
finally refused to take phones home 
or to come back to work out of hours. 
However, this has left the out of hours 
service, which management decided 
was essential (despite alternative 
proposals put by workers), being run 
by volunteers, often unemployed sin- 
gle mothers paid meagre expenses. 

It was a bitter and protracted dis- 
pute, in an organisation that recog- 
nises a union—many voluntary sec- 
tor employers don’t—and which sees 
itself as trying to be a good employer. 
It highlighted many of the problems 
faced by voluntary sector workers: 








Write to: BCM Box 7750, London WCIN 3XX 


@® volunteers often undermine paid 
workers by providing services 
free 

@® theserviceis always seen as more 
important than worker's rights or 
health and safety 

@ other workers, as well as manage- 
ment, promote the lie that a good 
service is best maintained not by 
fighting for adequate funding but 
through exploitation of good will 
and personal commitment 

@® union involvement is seen as un- 
necessary interference because 
“we all believe in equal opportu- 
nities here, so what are you wor- 
rying about?” 

The voluntary sector is growing. 
Compulsory competitive tendering 
has meant local authorities are forced 
to transfer more and more services 
from the public sector to the volun- 
tary sector—privatisation by any 
other name. 

The unions have recognised the 
potential for recruitment. MSF, 
TGWU and Unison are all desperate 
for the subs of voluntary sector work- 
ers, but what are they going to de- 
liver in return? 

| attended Unison’s first National 
Voluntary Sector Seminar in Febru- 
ary. Voluntary sector projects are 
often small and isolated with only one 
or two active trade unionists if you're 
lucky, so this was a welcome oppor- 
tunity to meet other activists facing 
similar problems. A lot of problems 
were raised—lack of recognition, 
lack of facility time, difficulties in 


taking strike action in small work- 


places; voluntary sector issues not 
being taken seriously in the union as 
a whole, but there were no propos- 
als for action, not even acommitment 
to hold further seminars because of 
the expense! 

Voluntary sector workers don’t 
need tokenistic gestures and glossy 
recruitment leaflets. We need our 
unions to fight for the legal right to 
recognition and to put pressure on 
local authorities, who fund or buy 
services from voluntary organisa- 
tions, to require them, at the very 
least, to meet the local authorities 
standard of employment practice. We 
need unions that will fight for state 
underwriting of sick pay, maternity 
pay, redundancy pay and other con- 
ditions that aren’t at,the same level 
as the public sector. 

We need unions prepared to take 
on the anti-trade union laws and call 
for solidarity action to support strikes 
in small workplaces. We need unions 
that will fight against services being 
provided on the cheap and unem- 
ployed workers being exploited as 
volunteers. And we need uftiens pre- 
pared to fight for these demands in 
the Labour Party. 

This means organising our work- 
places, getting active in our branches 
and fighting with public sector work- 
ers for better pay and conditions, and 
services that really meet people’s 
needs.@ 
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6 ¢ LABOUR PARTY _ 


What price the 
welfare state? 


Every time he appeared on the news 
you knew he was going to take some 
other benefit away from you. Would 
anyone stand up for the welfare state? 

Some thought they had found a cham- 
pion in Chris Smith, Labour’s Shadow 
Social Security Minister. But Smith de- 
clared that the welfare state is only “a 
framework . . . not a mechanism for 
delivering security.” He added: “Some 
argue that it is only the state that can 
possibly deliver... social security. I disa- 
eree,” 

The real cause of the divisions be- 
tween Brown and Smith is the scale of 
what they think they can get away with 
and how quickly, 

Blair, Brown and Smith all plan to 
dismantle the welfare state and leave the 
security of millions in the hands of rapa- 
cious private enterprise. 


‘ T WAS Gordon Brown’s month. 


Job Seekers’ Allowance 

In the first week of May, Shadow Chan- 
cellor Gordon Brown said he was against 
Labour plans to scrap the Tories’ Job 
Seekers’ Allowance (JSA). 

Restoring unemployment benefits for 
12 months would cost only £145 mil- 
lion, a mere fraction of the estimated 
£6.5 billion just given away to big busi- 
ness in the rail sell-off. At present 
250,000 people stand to lose out under 
the JSA. 

When an article by Labour MP 
Michael Meacher repeated Labour’s 
pledge to scrap the JSA, Blair denounced 
it and forced Meacher to change his tune. 

Now Brown is resisting a proposal 
from Chris Smith for £400 million to be 
spent reducing the cash penalties peo- 
ple suffer when returning to work after 
unemployment. Brown had already 
beaten Smith down from a figure of £1 
billion, but it still wasn’t low enough for 
him, For the bosses and for Brown every 
penny spent on the working class is an 
intolerable burden. 

In a refreshingly honest comment on 
New Labour’s shifting position, Chris 
Smith told reporters that if Brown’s in- 
tention to maintain the Tory JSA gets 
through, “voters might have started to 
wonder if we were going to do anything 
at all.” Exactly! 


What do we want from Labour? 

e¢ Nocuts in income support or unem- 
ployment benefit. 

® Scrap the Job Seekers’ Allowance. 

e No means testing. For work or full 


pay. 
e Benefits to be index linked to infla- 
tion. 


Child Benefit 

Brown proposed to scrap Child Benefit 
altogether for 16-18 year olds in educa- 
tion. 

Chris Smith, Labour’s Shadow Social 
Security Minister quickly pointed out 
that this would undermine the ability of 
families to help their children stay on at 
school and get qualifications. 

Even arch Tory right-winger Peter 
Lilley described Brown’s proposal as a 
“teenage tax” and a “pernicious tax on 
learning.” 

Over a million people would lose ben- 
efit, to save £700 million and enable 
Labour to keep taxes low for the rich. 

Brown claimed that Child Benefit 
should be scrapped because it is unfair 
that better off parents receive it. 

In fact this could be redressed by im- 
posing a steeply progressive income tax, 
something no Labour politician will call 
for Brown then claimed that it was un- 
fair to leave Child Benefit as it is because 


‘ one in four of its recipients are in pri- 
- vate education. The obvious answer for 
_ anyone interested in fairness and equal- 
ity of opportunity is: scrap private 


schools. 

What should Labour be doing? 

¢ No cuts in child benefit. 

e Scrap private schools; no to selec- 
tive education. 


Another day, 
another policy shift 
by Blair’s New 
Labour—and always 
to the right. Blair is 
determined to 
reassure big 
business that their 
profits will be safe 
under the Labour. As 
New Labour 
prepares for 
government Workers 
Power introduces 
Blairwatch—a 
regular feature 
keeping track of the 
sell-outs. 





Blairwatch 


Student grants 

A week after the Child Benefit row came 
the news that Labour will definitely scrap 
student grants when it gets into office, 
thus making a quick saving of £1 billion 
a year. Students may not be quite so im- 
pressed by this thrifty approach from 
New Labour. 

Students will be forced to take out 
extended loans which will be paid back 
over twenty years through the National 
Insurance system. The “graduate tax” is 
a direct attack on the principle of free 
education. Students will still get just 
£3,200 to £4,000 a year. The insurance 
and loan companies will make millions 
on the scheme. 

Students: What do we need from La- 
bour? 
No cuts in student grants. — 
A living grant for all students over 
16 at the level of a national mini- 
mum wage of £8 an hour. 

* Free education for all. 


Labour must deliver! 

No matter what Brown comes up 
with, the majority of workers and trade 
unionists are still set to vote Labour. 

Geoff Martin, the London convenor 
of Unison, expressed this clearly: 

“Whatever the Labour leaders say, the 
expectation from people in the public 
sector is that they will get a better deal 
under Labour.” | 

The job of socialists is to turn these 
expectations into demands that address 
the real needs of the working class. 
Workers must fight for these demands, 
forcing the next Labour government to 
meet them, fighting against that govern- 
ment if it refuses. 
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What should Labour be doing? 


Defending the welfare state. No 
“stakeholder society” but full em- 
ployment and state provision of 
benefits, education and healthcare 
for all. 

For a massive programme of public 
spending to build schools, hospi- 
tals and put the unemployed back 
to work. . 

panies and major industries without 
compensation and under the control 
of the workers themselves. 

Tax the rich. For a wealth tax on 
profits and unearned wealth, and a 
steeply progressive Income tax. 





Each month 
Blairwatch 
briefs activists 
on an area of 
Labour Party 
policy, past and 
present. This 
month we 
examine 
Labour's 
disgraceful 
record of 
collusion with 
racist 
immigration 
controls 





VER THE past few months the 
Tories have introduced one of 
their most spiteful pieces of rac- 
ist legislation: the Immigration and Asy- 
lum Bill. New Labour has remained vir- 
tually silent. This shameful response to 
such a vicious attack will be no surprise 
to anyone familiar with the Labour Par- 
ty’s record on immigration. They have a 
long history of following the Tories’ rac- 
ist lead. 

The last time around, when the To- 
ries introduced the Asylum and Immi- 
gration Appeals Act (1992), Labour al- 
lowed the Tories to rush the bill through 
parliament with only minor changes so 
as to “remove race as an issue in the 1992 
election” [see WP 153]. 

The new bill and the changes to ben- 
efits law which accompany it will intro- 
duce savage restrictions aimed at stop- 
ping refugees from entering Britain. 
Amongst them is the introduction of a 
“white list” of countries which are con- 
sidered safe. It will also criminalize 
employers who take on illegal immi- 
grants and establish new fast-track pro- 
cedures for hearing (and rejecting) asy- 
lum seekers’ appeals. There will be wide- 
spread loss of benefits for those waiting 
for an appeal to be heard. 

The Tories say they are helping “race 
relations” by blocking immigration. But 
who first used this excuse? 

It was Labour’s Roy Hattersley. In 
1965 he said that “without integration, 
limitation is inexcusable: without limi- 
tation, integration is impossible”. In 
other words “good race relations” is a 
cover for racist restrictions. The prob- 
lem of white racism is supposedly caused 
by black immigration. This outright a 
racist lie is covered up by a hypocritical 
liberal motive. 





vicious cases of their implementation, 
Labour agrees with the fundamental 
thinking behind immigration controls. 
As Jack Straw has explained, “Britain 
needs, but has not got a just and robust 
system of immigration controls. What- 
ever its sympathy, this country cannot 
sustain a large influx of economic mi- 
grants” [Socialist Outlook 28.11.95]. 

Whilst Straw is more outspoken than 
Hattersley, they share a thirty year record 
of introducing, implementing or sup- 
porting these racist laws. 


In 1962 the Tories introduced the 
Commonwealth Immigrants Act, the 
first ever restriction on the entry of Brit- 
ish Commonwealth citizens. It made 
primary immigration dependent on pos- 
session of a work voucher. 

During the 1964 election campaign 
the Labour Party in Wandsworth 
claimed that “large-scale immigration 
has occurred only under this Tory gov- 
ernment. The Tory Immigration Act has 
failed to control it—immigrants of all 
colours and races continue to arrive 
here.” 

In August 1965 the Labour govern- 
ment of Harold Wilson renewed the 
Tories’ Act. Three years later, in response 
to Tory right-winger Enoch Powell’s at- 
tacks on Kenyan Asians, Labour rushed 
a new bill through parliament, prevent- 
ing these displaced people from enter- 
ing Britain. 

In 1971 the Tories introduced a new 
Immigration Act which banned primary 
immigration altogether. 

During their term in power between 
1974-79 Labour failed to repeal this Act 
even though the party conference had 
voted to do so. Home Secretary Merlyn 
Rees went on to admit that these laws 
were actually designed to stop black 
people coming into Britain and that they 
would be strengthened. 

Under Labour “virginity tests” for 
Asian women coming in to marry were 
introduced. And a Labour Green Paper 
paved the way for the Tories’ 1981 Na- 
tionality Act. “Left-winger” Michael 
Foot declared that work permits for 
black people shouldn’t be renewed if a 
white worker was available for the same 
job. 

Once Powell’s disciple, Margaret 
Thatcher, got into power in 1979 she 


British Nationality Act removed the 
automatic right to British citizenship for 


Briefing: Labour and immigration controis 
Playing the racist game 
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all those who had settled here before 
1973. The 1988 Immigration Act re- 
moved the right of black people in Brit- 
ain to bring their families in [see 
WP181]. Labour in opposition has 
scarcely lifted a finger to stop them. _ 

This is the way the Labour Party re- 
ward the electoral support of black peo- 
ple, who have traditionally been Labour's 
staunchest supporters. 

The Labour Party openly agrees with 
the Tories that Britain “cannot support” 
large waves of immigrants. They hap- 
pily go along with policies that scape- 
goat immigrants as responsible for the 
poverty and misery the bosses’ system 
has created. 

Immigrants are not responsible for 
these problems. Far from it. They are 
most likely to be its first victims. 

We must reject the arguments, ac- 
cepted by Labour and Tories alike, that 
black people are themselves responsible 
for causing racism. We must expose the 
arguments that immigrants take all the 
jobs and all the available houses. 

The whole racist system is designed 
to divide and rule, to prevent us fighting 
the real enemy—the bosses, the real crea- 
tors of unemployment, the ones respon- 
sible for housing shortages 

All immigration laws are inherently 
racist. 

Whilst they work to keep black peo- 
ple out of Britain, the bosses’ money is 
allowed to go anywhere in the world 
regardless of national borders in its 
search for profits. When workers try to 
do the same thing, they are told they are 
unwelcome. 

We should not differentiate between 
those fleeing torture or even death in 
their own country and those simply look- 


ing fora better life. 


: Although Labour MPs often oppose _ piled on the racist legislation. The 1981 All immigration laws should be 


scrapped. Workers should be free to live 
and work wherever they choose. 





What Labour must do: 


e Scrap the Asylum and Immigration Bill 
e Close down Campsfield and all the 
immigration detention centres 


e Stop all deportations 


e Scrap all immigration controls. 
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FILM ABOUT the lives of ordi- 
nary working class and lower 
middle class people in London 
and its suburbs that wins the Cannes 
Film Festival’s Palme d’Or would usu- 
ally make me suspicious. But in fact, 


Secrets and Lies is a remarkable piece of 


cinema. Without being overtly political 
it manages to explore class, gender and 
to a lesser degree racism against the 
background of contemporary Britain. 
Mike Leigh’s Secrets and Lies is as 
compelling as any of his work in the past 
20 years, a painful yet often amusing look 
at a tortured family that can no longer 
carry on living with a series of lies. 


Catalyst 

The catalyst to a decisive showdown 
in the Purley family is the arrival on the 
scene of a 28-year-old black woman, 
Hortense, who begins a search for her 
biological mother after the death of her 
adoptive parents. Hortense, played by 
Marianne Jean-Baptiste, is a university- 
educated optometrist with a comfortable 


. lifestyle, but who is feeling very much 


alone in the world. 

Her efforts to locate the woman who 
gave birth to her lead eventually to 40- 
something white woman, Cynthia Purley, 
who works on the shopfloor of a card- 
board box factory and teeters on the 
brink of a nervous breakdown. 

Cynthia’s daughter Roxanne is thor- 
oughly rude and stroppy. She makes too 


little from her council road sweeping job 





HEN ASKED to review this 
film I expected to champion it 
against the chorus of prudery 
and incomprehension that greeted its re- 
lease. Then I saw it. And whilst Larry 
Clark's Kids must be defended against 
calls for bans and censorship—my over- 
all response was quite different. Kids is 
one of the most loathsome, prurient, in- 
deed anti-human, films I have ever seen. 

At one level the film does strike a blow 
against bourgeois sexual hypocrisy. The 
official morality of church and state de- 
nies the sexuality of children and youth 
altogether, flying in the face of facts, sci- 
ence and, of course, experience. If art is 
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divided family are brought together, but then their problems begin 












GR McColl reviews Secrets and Lies, 
directed by Mike Leigh, on general 
release. 





to think about escaping from a claustro- 
phobic, slightly decrepit house. 
The plot pivots on the relationship that 





Richard Brenner reviews Kids, 
| directed by Larry Clark, on general 
release 







to “hold a mirror up to nature”, there 
can be no reason whatsoever to object 
to a film showing adolescents engaging 
in penetrative sex. 

If, on the other hand, the purpose of 
art is to conceal and distort social reali- 
ties, then convincing images of sexually 
aware youth must be suppressed. This 
is what lies behind calls for censorship. 
That is why they must be resisted. 

The script by 19-year old Harmony 
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slowly but surely develops between 
Hortense and Cynthia. Brenda Blethyn’s 
excellent performance as Cynthia is both 
hilarious and empathetic, making the 
curious friendship that develops be- 
tween “mother and daughter” seem al- 
together convincing. Through this rela- 





Korine catches both the subject matter 
and language used in much teenage con- 
versation with verve and authenticity. 
The acting, almost all by amateurs, is 
the best thing about the film. 

So why did I find Kids so repellent? 
Because regardless of its script and in- 


spired performances, this film shows real ° 


hatred for young people. It takes an 
unremittingly pessimistic view of the 
human condition. 


Just because the youth are shown hav-- 


ing sex and taking drugs does not mean 
that these realities are represented ac- 
curately. There is no joy and precious 
little pleasure depicted. Sex is a bleak 
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tionship the film shows Cynthia discov- 
ering hidden reserves of strength as she 
finds out what has become of the infant 
who was wrenched away after she gave 
birth at the age of 16, knowing neither 
the baby’s sex nor skin colour. This per- 
sonal tragedy stems from her father’s 





and destructive obsession, not only for 
the self-styled “virgin surgeon”, Telly, but 
for almost all the characters. It carries 
manipulation, pain and disease in its 
wake. 

Drug taking rarely seems to be a 
source of enjoyment, merely of oblivion, 
from the 12 year old boys smoking weed 
at a party through to the preposterous 
pill of indeterminate nature that Jennie 
is literally “forced” to take and which 
leaves her so numb that she is unaware 
she is being raped. 

The only club we see is a fearsome 
den of iniquity, dark, uninviting and 
without a smiling face to be seen. How 
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decision to exile his pregnant daughter 
to a home for “wayward girls” in the 
Home Counties. 

Blethyn’s portrayal of Cynthia conveys 
a palpable sense of pain at a life of “quiet 
desperation”, spent working to put food 
on the table as a single mother to 
Roxanne, who is now completely alien- 
ated from het. 


Racist 

Hortense inadvertently falls deeper 
into Cynthia’s dysfunctional family as she 
attends a 21st birthday party for 
Roxanne under the pretext of being 
Cynthia’s friend from the factory. Things 
threaten to get really nasty as Roxanne 
turns abusively racist when she finally 
learns that she has a sister and that the 
sister is black. 

I found this film especially powerful 
because of certain truths it brought home 
about my own family. But beyond that 
there is an effective use of London loca- 
tions, complete with SWP posters car- 
rying the message “Defend Hackney 
Downs School”. The film is a vindica- 
tion of Leigh’s long-time method of col- 
laborative improvisation, which endows 
the characters with an extraordinary 
authenticity. 

Secrets and Lies affirms human po- 
tential in the face of everyday adversity. 
Its “message” may be a simple one— we 
need not be prisoners of our past. But it 
is a film that is well worth seeing 
nonetheless. 





many clubs have you been to where gy- 
rating, expressionless teens press into the 
corners for joyless group sex? 

Any common experiences of young 
people that run counter to this image of 
a lost, hopeless generation are simply 
suppressed. There are no satisfying 
sexual encounters. between any of the 
young characters. None of the drugs 
make anyone smile or dance. 

Perhaps this is Clark and Korine’s own 
form of moralistic censorship. Whatever 
the reason, it is a gross slight on young 
people. 

Kids’ redeeming feature is supposed 
to be its safe sex “message”. But even 
this is fatally compromised. Though one 
character is urged after an HIV test to 
“read this leaflet”, the overall impression 
given is that no one bothers with safer 
sex and condoms are a waste of time. In 
this context the message that comes 
across is that promiscuity, not lack of 
protection, means death. 

Overall, despite its grunge chic, this 
is a film with a message which will ap- 
peal precisely to tHe boring old farts it 
purports to offend: “ young people are 
srowing up too fast”. 

That is why it will never be a “youth 
cult” film—young people aren’t going to 
want to see it. If you smoke dope at 
parties, have a sex life or go to clubs, 
why watch lifeless images of these things 
on the big screen? 

Why bother to stay in your cinema seat 
as the camera pans painfully slowly 
across a couch of unconscious stoned 
school kids for what feels like half an 
hour? And that is why this film made 
me so angry. 

For all its “brutal” naturalism, the 
people it is addressing are those most 
removed from the real lives of the young. 
And its message will confirm their preju- 
dices, in the powerful language of young 
people themselves. 
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HE FIRST round of the Russian 
T eesienia elections on 16 June 

looks likely to see a remarkable 
revival in Boris Yeltsin’s political for- 
tunes. Opinion polls have Yeltsin and 
Gennady Zyuganov, candidate of the 
Communist Party of the Russian federa- 
tion (KPRF), running neck and neck. 

Yeltsin’s recovery from the low point 
after the December elections to the Duma 
has been helped by recent military suc- 
cesses in the Chechen war. But it is mainly 
due to the orchestrated support of all the 
forces of capitalist restoration, both at 
home and abroad. 

In January Yeltsin seemed a certain loser. 
The hunt was on for a new standard bearer 
for the “market reformers”. The problem 
was that all of them had failed miserably in 
the elections. They were so divided by bit- 
ter rivalries that none was willing to stand 
down for another. 

The bureaucratic centre party of prime 
minister Victor Chernomyrdin (Our 
Home is Russia) gained only around 10% 
of the vote in December. Chernomyrdin 
is not standing in the presidential elec- 
tions, despite massive financial and me- 
dia support. Another potential succes- 
sor, the youngish former general Alexan- 
der Lebed (Russian Communities) also 
did poorly in the Duma elections. 

The forces openly supporting the 
present course of capitalist restoration 
have failed to come up with a replace- 
ment for Yeltsin. So now, with consider- 
able foreboding, they have to rally be- 
hind him. 


Doubts 

Yeltsin’s friends abroad—Clinton, 
Major, Kohl and Chirac—despite their 
doubts as to his reliability, have pulled 
out all the stops to get him elected. They 
signalled the IMF to make a $10bn con- 
tribution to Yeltsin’s re-election. This and 
other loans have enabled him to pay off 
most of the of wage arrears—one of the 
main factors making Yeltsin so unpopu- 
lar over the winter. 

The settling of the wage arrears—in 





' part forced by strikes in February—has 


left the war in Chechnya as the most 
prominent cause of popular discontent. 
The “lucky” missile which killed Dzhokar 
Dudayev in April, and which has forced 
the new Chechen leader to the negotiat- 
ing table, has temporarily boosted 
Yeltsin’s claim that he can bring an end 
to the Chechen war. 

Yeltsin has most of the big money in 
Russia behind him. There are reports that 
the KPRF campaign could run out of 
money before polling day. The President 


IHE MINERS’ strike which 
Teves in January and Febru- 
ary 1996, involving over a mil- 

lion miners in 170 pits, was the first 
real revival of workers’ action since 
1991. The strike led to mass demon- 
strations in Moscow, Vorkuta and the 
Kuzbass. The strikers demanded the 
several months back pay owed to 
them by the government. 
Their anger was also aroused by a new 
ruthless management system, im- 
posed by Rosugol, the state-owned 
mines trust, under the slogan “Verti- 
cal Power is good!”. The miners were 
now being subjected to a capitalist- 
style management, aimed at maxim- 
ising profits. 

The strikes were strongest in the 
Kuzbass, the area which played a 
central role in the strikes of 1989 and 
1991 which hastened the downfall of 
Gorbachev and the CPSU. In the af- 
termath of these earlier strikes the 
Kuzbass miners movement fell under 
a pro-market leadership that wanted 
to make the region into a special eco- 
nomic zone open to multinational 
capital. 

Their illusions that American and 
Japanese companies were just wait- 
ing to invest billions in the Kuzbass 
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As Russia prepares to choose a president, many in the upper echelons of the state are 
considering a coup if Yeltsin loses. Dave Stockton looks at the options for Russian workers 
and examines the “communist” credentials of Yeltsin's main rival Gennady Zyuganov. 


also has a near total monopoly of the 
broadcast media. But his victory is still 
far from inevitable. 

Whilst Yeltsin’s rating in the dubious 
polls has gone up, he still only manages 
around 28% support. There remains a 
huge well of resentment against the man 
who has made so many false promises 
about the economic recovery. 

Under Yeltsin Russia’s industrial pro- 
duction has halved. The rouble has fallen 
to less than 1% ofits previous value. Real 
income has fallen to 60% of its 1990 
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-mines have now been shattered. The bil- 

lions never came, but the economics of 
the IMF and the World Bank did. The 
result was discussions between the coal 
monopoly, Rosugol and the World Bank 
on a “restructuring programme”. The 
new structure would mean a reduction 
in workforce from 763,000 miners to as 
few as 287,000. 


Taste 

This bitter taste of the market led min- 
ers to withdraw their support for Yeltsin. 
In the Duma elections in December the 
KPRF (Communist Party of the Russian 
Federation) won 53% of the votes in the 
region, well above the national average. 

In the inhospitable Vorkuta coalfield, 
above the Arctic circle, pit after pit 
launched spontaneous strikes as early as 
the summer of last year. The slogans on 
the miners’ placards read “Down with 
the Hunger Reforms!”, “Money is there 
for War but not for our Wages!”. — 

Earlier this year 300,000 teachers went 
on strike at the same time as the min- 
ers—they too had not been paid for more 
than three months. 

The miners learned about organising 
strikes back in 1989 and 1991. This time 
they once again elected strike commit- 
tees and organised mass occupations of 


level. In 1995 GDP fell by 4% and real 
wages fell by a further 15%. Prices rose 
by “only” 104.5% although inflation fell 
to 4% per month by the beginning of 
1996. Yeltsin’s large scale electoral bribes 
will lead to another surge in the second 
half of the year. The economic hardships 
caused by the restoration process, and 
unexpected twist and turns in the bloody 
war raging in Chechnya, could still un- 
seat Yeltsin. 

No one should underestimate the rage 
and frustration that millions of Russian 


coal 


Yeltsin and Clinton: imperialism has poured money into getting Yeltsin re-elected. 


ssian workers 
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the town squares. This encouraged strik- 
ing teachers and other state and munici- 
pal workers to join the action. 

Only after this show of rank and file 
initiative did the main union the NPRUP 
(Independent Union of Workers in the 
Coal Industry), formed in 1991 from the 
old state union, call for and organise a 
strike. 

The fact that it organised action shows 
that this is still a trade union, and not 
simply a bureaucratic machine at the 
service of the management and the re- 
gional and central government. It is, 
however, an ultra-bureaucratic union. 
Officials are elected for five year terms, 
with salaries which are 80% that of the 
directors. Managers are also members of 
the union. 

The alternative “independent” miners 
union, the NPG, which was built in the 
1989 strike, has become so compromised 
by its slavish support for Yeltsin that it 
lost any real hold on the vast majority of 
miners. 

There is still a huge crisis of leader- 
ship amongst the most militant sectors 
of the Russian workers. There is a spon- 
taneous tendency to create strike com- 
mittees and for various sectors in strug- 
gle to solidarise with one another, but 
the former “official” unions remain the 


workers feel at the wanton destruction 
of their already poor standard of living. 
Yeltsin promised them a rapid rise in liv- 
ing standards to the levels of “the West”. 
In fact they have experienced a precipi- 
tate fall to the standards of the semi-co- 
lonial “South”. 


Rules 

The June presidential elections will 
decide who rules in Russia. That is why 
the forces close to Yeltsin are unlikely to 
relinquish power even if they were de- 
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only bodies capable of organising na- 
tionwide strikes. 

The NPRUP bureaucrats have no 
stomach for a fight against Yeltsin. In 
the absence of any militant alterna- 
tive some workers are gravitating 
towards the KPRE. In the Kuzbass, 
for example, Aman Tuleev has put 
himself forward at strike rallies as the 
champion of the miners and other 
workers against Yeltsin’s imposed 
governor of the region. 


Popularity 
~ Tuleev—though not formally a 
member of the KPRF—used his mass 
popularity to support the KPRF in the 
Duma elections. He has registered as 
an “independent” candidate for the 
presidential elections. He is tacitly 
supported by the Kuzbass KPRF for 
the first round, and he will undoubt- 
edly advise his voters to vote for 
Zyuganov in the second round. 
This does not yet constitute a strong 
organic link between the KPRF and 
the miners of the Kuzbass but it does 
show that the Stalinists are regaining 
support in the working class and that 
there is as yet no viable alternative 
for workers trying to “kick out 
Yeltsin’.# : 








feated clearly and constitutionally. 

Yeltsin’s regime, since the storming of 
the “White House” in November 1993, 
followed by the imposition of a new con- 
stitution, has beén a thoroughly dictato- 
rial one: a presidential regime resting ul- 
timately on the Army and the secret po- 
lice. 

Whilst the regime allowed a number 
of civil rights, such as freedom of organi- 
sation, assembly and the press (except in 
Chechnya), the role of the legislature is 
largely ornamental. Only the presiden- 
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N SEPTEMBER 1991 the CPSU was 
still a party of millions, yet it disap- 
peared like a puff of smoke. Yeltsin 
forced Gorbachev to concede to its dis- 
solution and the seizure of its vast prop- 
erty and it went to its grave with scarcely 
a twitch of resistance. 

Yet today, its largest self-proclaimed 
successor, the KPRF, is a mass party with 
around 500,000 members, by far the 
largest party in Russia. It and its allies _ 
gained nearly 33% of the vote in De- © 
cember. Allcommentatorsadmititisthe 
only party with an active mass base and 
a local organisation. It is headed by 
Gennady Zyuganov, who likes to present 
himself as a Scandinavian-style Social 
Democrat. 

He is not. But neither is he a - 
nist. If you need a measure of how far 
from real communism Zyuganov actu- 
ally is, he has written a book in which 
he declares his affinity to nineteenth cen- 
tury Slavophile writers like Count 
Sergius Uvarov (author of the slogan; 
“Orthodoxy, Autocracy, Nationality”). 
As Trotsky pointed out sixty years ago 
such ideas were endemic in the Stalinist 
bureaucracy, along with anti-Semitism, 
thinly disguised as anti-Zionism. 

Politically the KPRF is a thorough- 
going Stalinist party—the true descend- 
ant of the Stalin-to-Brezhnev’s CPSU. 
It rejects only the Gorbachev years. In 
this respect it is very different to the 
Polish Left Alliance or to the Hungar- 
ian Socialist Party. It still proclaims it- 
self to be “Leninist”, uses old Soviet state 
symbols, and calls in its programme for 
the (eventual) return of Russia’s major 
industries to state ownership. 


Protectionist 

lt calls for protectionist measures for 
Russia’s industries, for the right to work 
for all, for a restored welfare state, and 
for the “voluntary restoration of the 
USSR”. It also calls for the replacement 
or amendment of the Yeltsin constitu- 
tion to remove the “dictatorial powers” 
of the president and to increase the pow- 
ers of the Duma and the federation 
Council. But its main ideological core is 
its repeatedly proclaimed patriotism and 
its defence of the historic Russian strong 
state and both Tsarist Russia and the 
USSR’s role as a Great Power. 

Despite its programme, however, the 
KPRF does not promise an immediate 
or even a short term return to the cen- 
trally planned economy of ten years ago. 
Whilst he criticised the IMF for acting 
as an imperialist power in Russia at the 








* Davos “economic summit”, Zyuganov 


went out of his way to proclaim his loy- 
alty to the “mixed economy”. 

These overtures have led to serious 
criticism of Zyuganov within the party. 
His deputy, the head of the party appa- 
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tial elections decide where real power lies. 
Key figures in Yeltsin’s entourage have 
made it very clear that they will not ac- 
cept or tolerate a Zyuganov victory in 
June. 

There has been some ominous grum- 
bling emanating from the Kremlin. Gen- 
eral Alexander Korszhakov, the head of 
the Kremlin security guard and the 
lynchpin of the Bonapartist clique around 
Yeltsin, has openly called for the post- 
ponement of the election. 

General Leontin, commander of the 
Moscow military district, has also called 
for postponement. After considerable 
hesitation Yeltsin apparently rejected this 
course in mid-March, though the major- 
ity of his advisers had made advanced 
preparations for introducing a state of 


ratus Valentin Kuptsov, and indeed most 
of the rank and file members are opposed 
to any drift away from traditional 
Stalinist ideology. Thus Kuptsov can say 
at the party’s fourth congress held on 17 
February 1996: 

“Yes we are loyal to the best that was 
in Lenin’s party and in the CPSU. We 
are loyal to tradition. The Communists 
today are working for an idea, we are 
enduring deprivations and oppressions, 
and have nothing in common with 
Gorbachev's ideas and policies. They 
reject all forms of political and state ex- 
tremism and do not accept ultraleft 
Trotskyist methods or jingoistic patriot- 
ism. The forces that drive us are social- 
ist ideas and the interests of the work- 
ing people and our fatherland.” (The 
Current Digest of the Post-Soviet Press) 

The KPRF is also under some pres- 
sure from its “left” allies. Viktor Anpilov 
and Viktor Tyulkin lead the hardline 
Stalinist Russian Communist Workers 
Party (RKPR) and its front Working 
Russia (TR). The RKPR wishes to pre- 
serve the presidential powers and use 


them to reintroduce “soviet power”. The 


RKPR-TR got just under 5% in the 
Duma elections and stands to gain from 





s HOULD WORKERS vote for 
, the KPRF? Certainly not if it 
were a question of its pro- 
gramme. The vanguard of the Rus- 
sian working class has no reason to 
place any political confidence what- 
soever in the KPRF’s Russian chau- 
vinist leader Zyuganov. 
The KPRF identifies historically 
_ with the working class and promises 
to bring a halt to the process of priva- 
tisation, if not to reverse it. Its pro- 
gramme proclaims defence of demo- 
cratic rights and parliament against 
Yeltsin’s dictatorship and promises to 
repeal the “presidential constitution”. 
Whilst its credentials on all these 
questions are bogus, many workers 
will vote for it because of these prom- 
ises. 
The KPREF is a Stalinist party, a 
party with both historic and current 
links to the degenerated workers’ 
state and the working class. But at 
the same time it is subordinated to a 
privileged bureaucracy that ultimately 
serves world capitalism. It is in short 
a variant of what Marxists term a 
bourgeois workers party. 
At the momenta vote for the KPRF 
is the only way Russian workers can 








emergency, postponing the elections and 
getting the President to rule by decree. 

Pretexts for this “preventative coup” 
were sought in the KPRF-initiated Duma 
vote on 15 March, declaring the dissolu- 
tion of the USSR in 1991 illegal. At- 
tempts were made to fake major terror- 
ist acts in Moscow linked to the Chechen 
War. 


Coup 

Indeed it appears that a coup was only 
rejected following objections from Pavel 
Grachev (War Minister) and Anatoly 
Kulikov (Interior Minister) that such a 
coup could lead to civil disturbances 
which the army and the police might be 
unable to control. 

The coup makers might rely on sup- 





any crisis in the KPRF. 

Anpilov received a stern rebuke from 
Zyuganov during the campaign after 
Anpilov called for the renationalisation 
of the banks and declared that any bank- 
ers who didn’t like it could always be 
found a job operating a lathe. 

No wonder Zyuganov was upset. 
Whenever he speaks of Lenin, Zyuganov 
speaks not of the proletarian revolution- 
ary, the author of State and Revolution, 
but of the “Lenin who found Russia in 
disintegration (1917) and left it a great 
state (1924)”, who initiated NEP, and 
advocated “State Capitalism”. In addi- 
tion he is fond of referring to Deng 
Xiaoping and “the economic dynamism 
of Communist China”. 


Restoration 

The KPRF’s real—but disguised— 
programme is for the restoration of capi- 
talism but on a paternalist state capital- 
ist basis. 

The KPRF is a party which is still 
linked to sections of the managerial 
nomenklatura and to certain local and 
city governments. It even has links to a 
few banks (e.g. Kredobank). Its leader- 
ship contains figures who have close ties 


express their rejection of Yeltsin and their 
hostility to the restoration process. It 1s 
also the party whose rise has stopped 
Zhirinovsky from monopolising the dis- 
content of millions. Therefore revolution- 
aries should call for a critical vote for 
Zyuganov on 16 June, at the same time 
as denouncing all the reactionary aspects 
of his programme and clearly predicting 


his betrayals. Such a tacitical vote will 


expose Zyuganov and the KPRF as falsely 
anti-capitalist and open the millions of 
its supporters to a real communist—a 
Trotskyist—alternative. 

Workers should demand Zyuganov 
pledges himself to: 
@ Act against the privatisers and plun- 
derers of state property 
Fulfil his pledge to repeal the Decem- 
ber 1993 constitution and hold im- 
mediate elections for a sovereign con- 
stituent assembly 
Guarantee work for all by instituting 
a massive programme of social and 
public works to meet the needs of the 
population 
Re-nationalise without compensation 
of all public assets, factories, houses 
etc. sold off to the imperialist mult- 
nationals or the “New Russians” 
@ Recognise workers’ management 


port from those benefiting from their 
economic reforms. The Group of 13, a 
collection of bankers and industrialists, 
criticised the calls for postponement, but 
put forward the idea of some kind of 
compromise between the Yeltsin and 
Zyuganov camps to ensure a strong and 
stable Russian state. One of their number, 
Boris Berezovsky, who is said to be close 
to Korszhakov, declared that “Business- 
men possess the necessary resources and 
will to influence politicians who are too 
unprincipled and too reluctant to com- 
promise”. So much for the democratic 
process! Those around Yeltsin have a 
great deal to lose if he were to be defeated. 
All key posts, particularly in the army, 
police and security services, are personal 
appointees of the president. Their jobs 
are under threat. And in some cases, 
because of their dubious activities in 
Chechnya and the storming of the White 
House, even their liberty may be lost 
along with the election. 

A surprise defeat may see the Kremlin 
cliques unite to attempt yet another coup. 
But waiting for the day after a clear 
Yeltsin defeat could result in splits in the 
state apparatus. The temptation of a pre- 
emptive strike may yet be too much for 
Yeltsin’s men to resist. 





KPRF leader Zyuganov 


with major banks and industrial groups 
and even some who have links with 
Western capital e.g. Gennady Selezanov, 
now speaker of the Duma or “red 
banker” Vladimir Semago a casino 
owner and member of the board of di- 
rectors of MozbiznesbankBut it also has 
a mass basis on the housing estates. 
Commentators note the aged or middle- 
aged nature of this membership but also 
their high degree of political activism. 

These people have suffered the most 
through devalued pensions or lost jobs. 
Many have and the privileges and pres- 
tige of membership of the ruling party. 
They represent in some sense the dis- 
possessed labour aristocracy and lower 
bureaucracy who hate the “New Rus- 
sians”, the “democrats”. 

The KPRE has roots in, and certainly 
draws millions of votes from, the work- 
ing class. It is not an active party of strug- 
gle of the working class—though it is an 
instrument of pressure for workers im- 
mediate needs and demands. @ 





over all the industrial, agricultural, 
communication and distributive 
enterprises of the country, and 
convene a congress of their demo- 
cratically elected representatives 
to draw up an emergency plan to 
solve the burning needs of the 
masses 
Nationalise the banks and re-im- 
pose a monopoly of foreign trade 
under the democratic control of 
the workers. 
End the war in Chechnya and 
withdraw all Russian troops and 
recognise its right to self-determi- 
nation including complete inde- 
pendence if it so wishes. 
Revolutionaries in Russia however 
should spread no illusions in 
Zyuganov or the KPRF, They must 
set about the building of a new revo- 
lutionary workers’ party addressing 
themselves to the workers under im- 
mediate attack, the miners the teach- 
ers, above all to the youth. Trotskyists 
must provide a revolutionary pro- 
gramme which will rekindle the ide- 
alism of the young for a world with- 
out capitalist exploitation, imperial- 
ist domination, or bureaucratic 
dictatorship.& 











Materia ism 





by Paul Morris 





alist is somebody obsessed with 

money, shopping and furthering 
their own career. An idealist is some- 
body who pursues a higher goal, for- 
saking material wealth for a noble 
cause, or hopelessly optimistic about 
human nature. 

But in philosophical language, ide- 
alism and materialism have com- 
pletely different meanings. 

Next time you sit down to watch 
the National Lottery you might, like 
millions of others, be willing your six 
numbers to come out. 

This is a crude but nevertheless 
very clear example of an idealist way 
of thinking. Taken seriously, it rests 
on the assumption that thoughts— 
ideas—can directly influence mate- 
rial reality: mind over matter, con- 
sciousness over material “being”. 

Of course, most people don't seri- 
ously believe that “vibing” the lottery 
balls has any effect. They base their 
economic decisions on the recogni- 
tion that whatever their wishes the 


result relies on chance and the laws 


[: EVERYDAY speech a materi- 





of physics. 

But at the level of competing world 
views idealism is taken seriously. 
Philosophical idealism sees the ma- 
terial world as only the reflection of 

.a great idea: the mind of God, the 
world spirit or even some abstract 
number principle. The material world 
we experience is only an imperfect 
copy of this. 

Such a world view underpins reli- 
gion and superstition. It is a weapon 
of reaction because it encourages 
passivity in the face of events that are 
deemed to be unchangeable by hu- 
man action since their truth or mean- 
ing stems froma God or fate (or some 
earthly representative of one or the 
other). 

Marxists, by contrast, are passion- 
ate partisans of philosophical mate- 
rialism. Inits consistent form it is the 
enemy of reaction and prejudice; a 
champion of truth and enlighten- 
ment. 

Marx was not the first materialist 
but he did deepen this philosophy and 
make it more consistent. What are 
its basic elements? 

To be a materialist means first in- 
sisting on the primacy of matter. As 
Lenin once remarked: 

“The one property of matter, the 
assertion of which defines philosophi- 
cal materialism, is that of being an 
objective reality existing apart from 
our consciousness.” 


Planet 

To put it another way, matter ex- 
isted long before the human mind 
existed to try and comprehend it. The 
earth is some 4.5 billion years old, 
while the first organic matter ap- 
peared on the planet about two bil- 
lion years ago. Human-like creatures 
evolved a mere 1.7 million years ago. 

Materialism is hardly the view of a 
Marxist fringe. All great scientists 
took this outlook as the basis for their 
work. Albert Einstein noted that “all 
physics is realistic in so far as it starts 
from the hypothesis of a reality inde- 
pendent of perception and thought.” 

But modern materialism goes be- 
yond the idea that matter is prior to 
mind. Some ancient Greeks accepted 
this as did philosophers of the En- 
lightenment. But they also viewed 
mind and matter as quite different to 
each other. Marxists do not. In fact, 


the mind is but one form of matter, 
albeit highly developed. 

As Trotsky remarked: 

“The human mind is a product of 
the development of matter, and at the 
same time it is an instrument for the 
cognition of this matter .. . without, 
though, ever breaking away from this 


| basis of all that exists.” 


Mind is made up of cells, matter 
combined in a particular form that 
enables humans to recognise, memo- 
rise and reflect. Almost daily, science 
reveals the mechanisms by which 
these functions take place, stripping 
away the “mystery” which made them 
prey to superstitious explanation. 

Once the primacy and multiple 
forms of matter have been estab- 
lished then it is a small step to the 
proposition that ideas and conscious- 
ness are a reflection of reality, not the 
other way around as Hegel argued. 
Marx put it this way: 

“It is not the consciousness of men 
that determines their existence, but, 
on the contrary, their social existence 
that determines their consciousness.” 


Forces 

Our views of the world and other 
people are shaped by forces external 
to ourselves, by one’s biological, his- 
torical, social, physical and psycho- 
logical background. 

Marx spent his life trying to grasp — 
the essence of the human “being” that 
determined “consciousness”. 

He concluded that this essence was 
not some mysterious spiritual qual- 
ity, but rather what sets us apart from 
previous non-human ancestors. 

This lies in our capacity to labour 
purposefully, that is, with a goal in 
mind before we set to work. 

Over the course of many centuries 


_ the social relations of co-operation 


and conflict that our species has 
formed, broken and reformed, have 
changed. 

These social relations exist inde- 
pendent of us, and we can’t simply 
escape them. Historically, each sys- 
tem of social relations corresponds 
to a particular stage of technological 
development. 

These social relations of produc- 
tion form the foundations of all other 
social activity, in particular the legal 
system and politics, and also of the 
most prevalent ideas. Our “social 
being” determines our conscious- 
ness. Marx describes this as the rela- 
tionship between the “base” and the 
“superstructure” of society. 

The forces of production and tech- 
nology develop. They come into con- 
flict with the relations of production 
that were built up on the basis of the 
old relations of production. Instead 
of aiding progress the pre-existing 
system of social institutions starts to 
restrain it. We get famine, poverty, 
the return of preventable diseases, the 
re-emergence of old, reactionary ide- 
ologies. 

This clash between the forces of 
production and the social relations 
is what makes revolutions both pos- 
sible and a Jawful part of human his- 
tory. 

It brings the progressive classes in 
society into conflict with the reaction- 
ary classes: representatives of a new 
social system into conflict with de- 
fenders of the old. And it is what 
makes socialism the logical and nec- 
essary outcome of the capitalist 
crisis.@ : 
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Strikers confront police in battle against oil privatisation 





N A symbolic act of spite, Bolivian 
president Goni Sanchez de Losada 
chose May Day to gain parliamentary 
approval for the legislation which pri- 
vatised the state oil industry—YPFB. 

This was achieved only after two 
months of fierce working class struggle 
against the plans, and as a result of the 
treacherous capitulation of the leader- 
ship of the Bolivian trade union federa- 
tion, the COB. 

Since coming to power four years ago 
Sanchez de Losada has driven Bolivia 
further down the same neo-liberal eco- 
nomic path as the rest of the continent: 
privatising state industry, devolving na- 
tional responsibility for health and edu- 
cation onto grossly underresourced re- 
gional and city authorities. 

Losada had some successes in the first 
years of his administration. He privatised 
the state airline (LAB) and the railways 
(ENFE) by means of a “capitalisation” 
plan. This involved selling off 50% of 
shares in the state industries to private 
capital. The revenues were then used to 
reduce the tax burden on business and 
help pay off foreign debt, as demanded 
and supervised by the IMF. 

The remaining 50% of shares are dis- 
tributed to the population. This is aimed 
at disguising from the people of Bolivia 
the real content of the privatisation 
plans. It recognises their mistrust and 
hostility to the state divesting itself of 
the country’s key natural resources, 
many of which were the fruits of the 
1952 revolution, 





Development . 

ENFE was sold to a Chilean company; 
most of the power and natural resources 
of the country—key to the course of fu- 
ture economic development—are des- 
tined to end up in foreign and imperial- 
ist hands. 

As with the mass privatisation 
schemes of Eastern Europe the bulk of 
shares distributed to the population will 
be sold on. People will need the money 
to replace the services lost through the 
slashing of state provision in the sphere 
of education, pensions and health. Soon 
these shares will be concentrated in the 
portfolios of North American or Euro- 
pean multi-nationals. 

Nevertheless, Losada’s government 
has met strong resistance. Last year the 
government imposed a state of siege and 
arrested key trade union and peasant 
leaders in an attempt to break resistance 
led by teachers, students and coca pro- 
ducing peasants. 

But the state of siege only delayed the 
inevitable confrontation over the oil in- 
dustry. The battle over the YPFB was 
crucial both for business and the labour 
movement. The oil industry is expected 
to be the engine of the country’s eco- 
nomic growth into the next century. It is 


Bolivia — 





Fight against oil 





by Keith Harvey 


profitable and expanding. 

For the working class vanguard the 
fate of the future organisation and class 
consciousness of the oil workers was of 
critical importance. After the struggles 
of 1985-6 the Bolivian working class 
suffered a strategic defeat when its then 
political and industrial vanguard—the 
tin miners—was shattered by mass 
sackings and closures. 

Over the rest of the decade the work- 
ing class was on the retreat and the 
economy itself was restructured. Nev- 
ertheless over the last four years a series 
of defensive struggles together with par- 
liamentary opposition by the bourgeois 
parties have delayed or modified gov- 
ernment plans without forcing Losada 
to abandon them altogether. The rural 
and urban teachers have come to playa 
key role in igniting and cohering these 
struggles. ‘ 

As the oil legislation was tabled in 
parliament the teachers went on strike 
from early March. In the month leading 
up to Easter weekend (7-9 April) there 
were many demonstrations and protest 
stoppages throughout the country, 
mainly led by students and teachers. 

On 2 April transport workers went 
on strike. But during the Easter holiday 
the church, government and the bu- 
reaucracy of the COB, led by Oscar 
Sales, struck a draft agreement to end 
the struggles which effectively gave the 
government what it wanted over YPFB 
in return for wage increases of between 
9% and 13%. 

But the mass delegate forum of the 
COB on 8 April threw this deal out, and 
Sales was forced to promise an intensi- 
fication of the struggle. On the streets 
throughout major towns such as Oruro 
battles took place between students and 
police. 

On the day the COB rank and file 
pledged themselves to renew the strug- 
gle Losada adopted a Citizen’s Security 
Plan which included special powers to 
break up and prevent demonstrations 
and roadblocks. The threat of another 
state of siege hung over the COB. 

But in the following week the strikes 
and protests intensified. The University 
of La Paz was closed down by a strike of 
administrative workers. By 13 April a 
substantial number of small factories in 
La Paz were shut down. Health workers 
and miners joined the strikes. On 15 
April peasants decided to block supplies 
of agricultural products to the cities. 

In mid-April the struggle reached a 
turning point. Either it had to-be raised 
to a new level, with an indefinite Gen- 
eral Strike embracing the industrial and 
productive core of the working class, or 
the bureaucracy and government would 
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betrayed 


divide the movement while the police 
stepped up its repression of the van- 
guard. 

The key weakness of the movement 
was the refusal of the oil workers’ lead- 
ers to paralyse the very industry that was 
under threat of privatisation. It was cru- 
cial to close the valves on the pipelines, 
to suspend deliveries of oil to transport 
and industry. Without oil the country 
could have been paralysed. Additionally, 
as long as the workers in electricity, tel- 
ecommunications, railways, construc- 
tion, banks and privately owned mines 
were allowed to stand aside from the 
battle, the mass movement was fatally 
weakened. 


Leadership 

In the event, the official leadership of 
the COB refused to make good its prom- 
ises of 8 April and intensify the struggle. 
They refused to call on other sectors to 
join the battle, or extend the strikes. They 
refused to prepare or equip the strikers 
for police repression. They refused to 
respond to the army occupation of the 
oil refineries and installations with the 
call for the oil workers to strike. 

Finding no way of overcoming this 
obstruction, in the second half of April, 
the movement abated. This allowed 
Sales to negotiate an agreement that 
accepted the core provisions of the leg- 
islation which was finally adopted by 
parliament on 1 May. 

Once again the Bolivian labour move- 
ment has been faced with the fact that it 
cannot rest content with the existing 
structure of the COB if it is to win fu- 
ture battles. The mass democracy of the 
COB congresses and special conferences 
cannot hold the treacherous leaders to 
their word, once the mass mobilisations 
weaken through prolonged but incon- 
clusive struggle. 

Councils of delegates from all the or- 
ganisations in struggle must take over 
the direction of a general strike and its 
extension to other sectors of workers. 
The national negétiations must be taken 
out of the hands of the COB bureaucrats. 

But above all, each and every general 
strike in Bolivia poses the question of 
which class shall rule. To rule the Boliv- 
ian workers need their own political 
party. This must be a mass revolution- 
ary workers’ party, independent of all the 
bourgeois parties that the Bolivian work- 
ers have been tied to since the 1952 revo- 
lution. | 

Those parties have destroyed and 
undermined everything that was pro- 
gressive about the gains of that revolu- 
tion. A political break with them is long 
overdue: So long as the top leaders of 
the COB are members or supporters of 
these parties and their programmes, then 
future struggles will end up in similar 
betrayals. 
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N MAY DAY, the streets of Paris 

resounded to marchers calling 

for a minimum wage for French 
workers, denouncing Israel’s attack 
against Lebanon and praising the long 
struggle of the trade unions. Nothing 
unusual in that, you might think. But this 
was not the traditional workers’ dem- 
onstration; it was organised by Jean- 
Marie Le Pen’s Front National. The FN 
is increasingly marching under “national 
socialist” colours. 

Founded in 1972, as an alliance of 
various fascist organisations seeking a 
mass base by concealing themselves as 
“respectable* electoral racists, the FN 
has chalked up significant successes at 
the polls since 1983. It has drawn into 
its ranks far-right, neo-liberal forces from 
outside the fascist tradition. 

Until recently, Le Pen performed a 
skilful balancing act between these two 
wings. Now he has come down in fa- 
vour of the openly fascist groupings , and 
has turned the FN towards more tradi- 
tional Nazi politics. 

After Chirac’s election victory last 
year, all wings of the FN had an agreed 
strategy: 
® to concentrate the FN’s fire on the 

parliamentary right, in particular 

during the by-elections, going so far 

~~as to favour (and elect) Communist 
Party candidates; 

* use its control of three major towns 

won in last June’s local elections to 

prove the “superiority” of its politics; 


~e@ deepen the FN’s roots in French so- 


ciety and in the state machine (i.e. 
the police and the army) by setting 
up FN unions. 

Realising that the FN could profit from 
the inevitable disillusion with Chirac, the 
fascist front set out to “be credible on 
the question of employment and, more 
generally, on social questions”, as FN 
deputy Bruno Mégret put it. 

But the FN’s long term commitment 
to a “parliamentary road” to power has 
come to seem a dead-end. The FN failed 
to win in the by-elections, and there is 
no chance that Chirac will reintroduce 
proportional representation. As a result, 
tensions have grown inside the FN. 
Added to this, the struggle for Le Pen’s 
succession has turned into open warfare 
between the two wings - the fascists led 
by Bruno Gollnisch and the “ultra-liber- 
als” around Mégret. 

Gollnisch and his Nazi cronies remain 
faithful to the initial project of the FN’s 
fascist founders. The racism that has 
been the FN’s calling card is to be in- 
creasingly accompanied by distinctly 
fascist positions, as part of a strategy that 
will not be based on electoral success. 

Mégret and the ultra-liberals dream 
of a massive shake-up on the French 
right, with the creation of a racist, ultra- 
liberal but non-fascist party involving 
many leading figures of today’s right. 

From 1992, the FN begun to distance 
itself from the economic neo-liberalism 
it had embraced in the mid-1980s, opt- 
ing instead for a return to more 
corporatist and interventionist policies. 

Then, last year, Le Pen chose Gollnisch 
as the new Secretary General of the FN. 
At the beginning of 1996 Le Pen imposed 
the slogan “Neither right nor left, but 
French” on the FN, much to the disgust 
of the Mégret wing. Mégret warned that 
this would provide their enemies with 
“an additional way of identifying the FN 
with fascism,” 

The reality of this turn was shown by 
a series of increasingly violent speeches 
by Le Pen: signalling the dangers of a 
“civil war”, calling on the government 
to resign before it is chased out by “the 
people” and warning Chirac and Juppé 
that the masses might have to resort to 
insurrection. 

At the end of April, at a ceremony to 
commemorate the 1,500th anniversary 
of the baptism of Clovis, King of the 
Franks. Le Pen and Gollnisch presided 
over a nightmare assortment of Aryan 
racists, Pétainists and apologists for the 
SS. Mégret was conspicuous by his ab- 


For 13 years, 
France's Front 
National (FN) has 
relied on popular 
racism to grow. Now 
its leaders have 
made an important 
turn towards openly 
fascist politics. Serge 
Godard of Pouvoir 
Ouvrier exposes the 
FN’s new strategy 


sence from this celebration of the Dark 
Ages. 

The final confirmation of LePen’s new 
strategy came with May Day. Each year 
since 1988, thanks to the shameful pas- 
sivity of the labour movement, Le Pen 
has been able to march thousands of 
fascists through the streets of Paris. His 
“Joan of Arc” march. has hitherto been 
exclusively nationalist and racist in its 
themes, with the open fascists generally 
required to disguise themselves because 
of the glare of the TV cameras. Last year 
the lumpen thugs went so far as to mur- 
der a young Arab, whom they threw into 
the Seine during the march. 

This year social themes were to the 
fore. Marchers carried banners calling 
for a £700 minimum wage for French 


workers, anti-semites condemned Isra- 
el’s attack on Lebanon and praised the 
intifada, while Le Pen himself spoke 
warmly of “the long struggle of the work- 
ers and the unions for more justice, more 
security and more liberty”. 

This highlights the desire of the fas- 
cists within the FN to emphasise the 
social element in their “national social- 
ism”. It shows a demagogic turn to work- 
ing class people. 

The FN has even started to set up its 
own “unions” and to organise work in 
existing ones. Unsurprisingly it was to 
the police that the FN turned first. In 
March the FN list captured 7.4% of the 
vote in police union elections, with one 
cop in six voting for the FN in Paris. 

As elsewhere in Europe, the French 
police are at the sharp end of implement- 
ing the state’s racist anti-immigrant poli- 


cies. They include an audience ripe for - 


the FN’s propaganda. The cops carry out 
racist round-ups licensed by the 
“Vigipirate” programme, smash up pro- 
tests in Parisian churches by West Afri- 
can workers without official documents 
and mete out daily repression in the 
banliewes (working class estates with 
high proportions of immigrant workers 
and youth). 

In April, however, the FN went a step 
further, announcing the creation of pub- 
lic transport unions in Paris, Lyons and 
Marseilles. Transport workers were at 
the centre of the November-December 
strike wave that shook Europe last year. 
They are unlikely to prove such fertile 
ground for the FN. But there is still the 


Le Pen (inset) spouts social rhe*oric 
while the FN's thugs (top) turn to the 
unions. 





danger that the fascists’ message will get 
through, especially among drivers on the 
buses, where clashes with unemployed 
youth occur regularly. 

The state’s refusal to provide free 
public transport for the jobless, coupled 
with the transport companies’ drive to 
boost revenues through drastically in- 
creasing the number of inspectors has 
meant that youth see bus drivers as be- 
ing hand-in-glove with the cops. In the 
absence of a socialist answer to the cri- 
sis affecting unemployed youth, some 
sections of the bus workforce could fall 
prey to the FN’s racist “security”-based 
policies. 

The FN is beginning to abandon its 
pretence of not being a fascist organisa- 
tion, and is increasingly adopting poli- 
cies and stances that reflect the true na- 
ture of its founders and a large part of 
its leadership. 

Why now? The answer lies in the 
unfolding crisis in French society that 
was not resolved by the peace formula 
that ended the autumn 1995 strike wave. 
The dominant wing of the FN’s leader- 









ship sees in the sharp polarisation of 
French politics an opportunity to grow 
among layers of angry and confused 
white workers. 

In an atmosphere of insecurity and 
crisis, the FN offer radical answers to 
what has become its most important 
electoral base: the unorganised working 
class. At the same time it hopes to dem- 
onstrate to sections of the French bour- 
geoisie that theirs is the only party to 
turn to smash the resistance of the un- 
ions and the Left if the crisis deepens. 

Having been silenced and sidelined by 
the massive strike wave, the FN is now 
seeking to grow on the basis of denounc- 
ing the attacks of the Chirac government 
as the labour movement leadership re- 
turns to it old divisive policies. 

For the moment, the FN’s evolution 
from fascist front into an open and out- 
right fascist party is not yet complete. 
Despite Le Pen’s talk of civil war, the FN 
still has the 1998 parliamentary elections 
in its sights. Were it to fail again, this 
development is highly probable with the 
neo-liberals defecting to'their co-think- 
ers in the “traditional” right-wing par- 
ties, 

However, as a mass force able to take 
to the streets to threaten immigrants or 
striking workers, the FN still has a long 
way to go. Its organisation remains rela- 
tively small and fragile. Le Pen’s boast- 
ing is in inverse proportion to the his 
real strength. 

As November-December 1995 
showed, every mass action by the work- 
ing class in defence of its own interests 
alters the terrain of battle and dramati- 
cally weakens the FN. Rekindling the 
spirit of last year must be combined with 
a determined programme of anti-racist 
and anti-fascist action, designed to stop 
the FN peddling its vicious propaganda 
and uproot it from the working class 
areas where it has grown in recent years. 

To achieve this requires a real offen- 
sive against the racism of the French state 
itself and the racist ideology that has too 
long been tolerated in the ranks of the 
French labour movement. This means 
building working class opposition to the 
deportations of immigrants and the 
whole battery of overtly racist laws 
framed by right-wing ministers like 
Pasqua and Toubon.@ 

















HE FOURTH International (FI) 


was founded in 1938 by the only 

revolutionary organisations on the 
planet to survive the collapse of the com- 
munist movement into Stalinism. Led 
by. the Russian revolutionary Leon 
Trotsky until his assassination in 1940, 
the FI was, by its own admission, small 
in numbers but “strong in doctrine, pro- 


gramme, tradition, in the incomparable 


temperament of its cadres”. 

In the first three parts of this series 
we described how the FI survived World 
War Two. Despite the pressure of war 
hysteria and in the face of repression 
from Allied and Axis governments, the 
FI’s leaders were able to regroup by 1944 
and prepare themselves for the revolu- 
tionary events which Trotsky had pre- 
dicted. 

The 1944 European Conference of the 
FI oriented its sections towards the de- 
veloping revolutionary situations in Italy 
and Greece. It prepared the Trotskyists 
to intervene in the mass movements 
which were to explode as fascism col- 
lapsed. 

Two years later, in March 1946, the 
FI was able to hold its first real interna- 
tional conference since 1940. Meeting 
in-Paris, the FI’s leaders surveyed the 
results of a period-which had seen revo- 
lutionary opportunities arrive, only to be 
squandered by the reformist and Stalin- 
ist leaders of the workers’ movement. 

Trotsky’s 1938 perspective—that the 
war would bring about revolutionary 
struggles—had been in part borne out. 
But in other ways events fell short of the 
FI’s pre-war predictions. Stalinism did 
not collapse. Neither did the “demo- 
cratic” imperialist countries (USA, Brit- 
ain and France). Workers’ illusions in 
bourgeois democracy, and in Stalinism, 
were strengthened during the war, fa- 
tally weakening the mass uprisings of 
1943-45 and diverting them into a dead- 
end alliance with their US/British “lib- 
erators”. Thus another of the FI’s pre- 
war perspectives—mass growth and the 
assumption of leadership of the mass 
movement—also failed to materialise, 
except in Vietnam, where the Trotskyists 
nevertheless were eventually smashed by 
the Stalinists. 

The key task therefore was to re-ex- 
amine two key aspects of the FI’s poli- 
tics: its perspective and its programme. 
Only by realising that conditions had 
changed, that opportunities had been 
lost, could the FI hope to address the 
tasks of the post-war period. Likewise, 
the question of the bourgeois democratic 
illusions of the mass of workers—a key 
debilitating factor in the revolutionary 
years of 1943-45—had to be addressed. 


Conference 

The 1946 Conference assembled 30 
delegates from the FI’s sections in Ger- 
many, the USA, Britain, Belgium, Spain, 
France, Ireland, Switzerland and Pales- 
tine. 

Although the “war for democracy” 
had been over for nearly a year the Al- 
lies did not rush to restore full demo- 
cratic rights in Europe. In France, where 
Stalinists like Maurice Thorez sat along- 
side bourgeois ministers in the govern- 
ment, both the FI and its French sec- 
tion, the Parti Communiste 
Internationaliste (PCI) remained illegal. 
Their publications—the journal 
Quatrieme International and the paper 
La Verité (Truth)—were still published 
clandestinely. In fact the international 
conference was itself cut short by the 
police who raided the conference, drag- 
ging the delegates off to jail. 

The provisional European Secretariat 
(ES) had prepared an agenda which in- 
cluded a report of its work, the adop- 
tion of a Manifesto and an extensive 
resolution outlining the perspectives and 
key programmatic positions of the FI in 
the immediate post-war period. This 
resolution, The New Imperialist Peace 
and the Building of the Parties of the 
Fourth International expressed very 
clearly the main strengths and weak- 
nesses of Trotskyism in the period 1944- 
48. 


The Conference also elected a new 
International Executive Committee 
(IEC) and International Secretariat (IS) 
to hold office until a full world congress 
of the FI could be summoned. This lead- 
ership, including Michel Raptis (Pablo), 
Ernest Mandel and Pierre Frank, was 


later to play a disastrous role in the FY’ s. 


degeneration into centrism. 

In the immediate post-war years, how- 
ever, they played a vacillating role, diso- 
rienting the International at the level of 
perspectives, showing tendencies to 
adventurism and impatience in their 
handling of the splits, fusions and inter- 
nal debates, yet defending the orthodoxy 
of the programme inherited from 
Trotsky. 

In 1946 they decided that the failure 
of all the expected outcomes of World 
War Two did not herald a new period 
and the necessity to reorientate. Instead 
they saw it as simply a matter of time 
until the predictions came true. 

In the cause of staying faithful to 
Trotsky’s perspectives they abandoned 
Trotsky’s method which did not stop 
short at self-criticism. In 1937 he had 
written: 

“Revolutionary thought has nothing 
in common with idolatry. Programmes 
and predictions have to be corrected in 
the light of experience, the highest au- 
thority of human thought.” (Ninety 
Years of the Communist Manifesto, Leon 
Trotsky 1937) 

The manifesto issued by the confer- 
ence was a genuinely revolutionary docu- 
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ment, reasserting that the war had been 
a predatory imperialist one. Despite the 
survival and expansion of Stalinism into 
Eastern Europe, the International re- 
sisted those within its ranks which 
claimed that the Stalinist bureaucracy 
had become either a new reactionary 
class or a progressive force. 


Democratic 

The programmatic documents of the 
conference addressed the democratic 
tasks facing workers in post-war Europe 
and the colonies. 

It linked demands for democracy and 
national self-determination inextricably 
with transitional demands aimed at solv- 
ing the hunger, homelessness, low wages 
and inflation facing the population of 
Europe. 

It defended the perspective of politi- 
cal revolution for the USSR. There was 
no hint of an adaptation to the victori- 
ous bureaucracy. 

The FI declared its unequivocal sup- 
port for all those fighting to end coloni- 
alism and reaffirmed the validity of the 
programme of permanent revolution: 
there could be no progressive solution 
to imperialist domination, national op- 
pression, military dictatorship and the 
agrarian question without workers’ revo- 
lution. 

But the conference did commit major 
errors of perspective. For the FI in 1946 
it remained sufficient to continue to pre- 
dict crisis, war and revolution. To dare 
to think otherwise seemed like a whole- 
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sale rejection of Trotsky’s programme 
and to undermine the historic mission 
of the FI itself. 

The New Imperialist Peace stated: 

“Despite certain existing weaknesses 
of the revolutionary workers’ movement, 
there is no reason whatever to assume 
that we are facing a new epoch of capi- 
talist stabilisation and development. On 
the contrary, the war has acted only to 
ageravate the disproportion between the 
increased productivity of capitalist 
economy and the capacity of the world 
market to absorb it. The war has aggra- 
vated the disorganisation of capitalist 
economy and has destroyed the last pos- 
sibilities of a relatively stable equilib- 
rium.” (Fourth International June 1946) 

This pushes aside the unresolved cri- 
sis of leadership of the proletariat in 
favour of economic crisis as the sole 
determinant of perspective. And even 
here there is a fundamental flaw—the 
“underconsumptionist” view of crisis 
built into its political economy. The FI 
expected that a short-term boom would 
occur as the US satisfied the pent-up 
demand caused by the shortages and 
destruction of the war: 

“However this increased production 
will in a short while run up against the 
limited capacities of the domestic and 
world markets. The United States will 
then head for a new economic crisis 
which will be more deep-going and wide- 
spread than that of 1929-33, with far 
more devastating repercussions on the 
world economy. ” 








he tide of revolution ebbs 


The 1946 conference confused the 
assertion that there could be an eco- 
nomic recovery of capitalism, and even 
a boom, with the reactionary idea that 
capitalism had achieved permanent sta- 
bility. 

With the FI’s leaders insisting that 
greater destabilisation was just around 
the corner it was logical to expect “a ris- 
ing revolutionary curve, despite tempo- 
rary declines and fluctuations”. Thus 
there was no need to undertake a funda- 
mental review of perspectives: 

“All self-criticism which we can and 
should make today on the perspectives 
which we developed during the war... 
limits itself essentially to the tempo and 
not to the fundamental character of the 
period.” 

As with imperialism, so too with Sta- 
linism: 

“Behind the appearance of power 
never before attained, there lurks the 
reality that the USSR and the Soviet 
bureaucracy have entered the critical 
phase of their existence.” F 

This analysis was false. It was impos- 
sible in 1946 to simply assert that the 
outcome of the Second World War was 
identical to that of the First. The re-divi- 
sion of the world—one of the central 
“functions” of imperialist war—was not 
thwarted in 1945 but rather carried for- 
ward at lightning speed. 


Rash 

The FI’s prediction of imminent eco- 
nomic crisis was rash and subjective, 
prediction aimed at shoring up totter- 
ing confidence: 

“What confronts us now is a world- 
wide crisis transcending anything known 
in the past and a world-wide revolution- 
ary upsurge developing, to be sure, at 
unequal tempos in different parts of the 
world, but unceasingly exercising recip- 
rocal influences from one centre to the 
other, and thus determining a long revo- 
lutionary perspective.” 

In summary the FI’s perspectives in 
1946 were wrong. They were to lead to 
two years of disorientation and then the 
beginning of a phase of serious political 
errors. 

The perspective mapped out in 1946 
was a harbinger of the increasing reli- 
ance on the “objective process” to over- 
come all subjective obstacles. It was this 
“spontaneism” or “processism” which 
lay at the root of the FI’s centrist degen- 
eration. 

Soon Pablo and Mandel were to aban- 
don the intransigence to Stalinism dis- 
played in 1946 in favour of a perspec- 
tive which saw Stalinism as the key pro- 
gressive force in the world, locked in a 
coming “war-revolution” in which Sta- 
linist parties would be forced to play a 
progressive role.@ 


Next Month: 1948, the Second World 
Congress and the Tito-Stalin split. 





TIMELINE 

1944: May Greek CP. at the head of 
ELAS resistance movement, agrees to 
government of national unity with Greek 
bourgeoisie. 

June Italian CP leader Togliatti en- 
ters government with “liberal” capital- 
ists. 

August French CP leads Paris upris- 
ing as Allied armies approach. 

October Tito’s partisans take Bel- 
grade. By end of 1945 80% of industry 
and banks nationalised 

December Fighting between British 
Army and ELAS in Athens. British Army 
imposes right wing government on 
Greece. 

1945 August Vietminh (Communist- 
led) takes over from collapsing Japanese 
occupation. Welcomes French colonial 
troops. World War Two ends 
1946 March Vietnamese Stalinists 
slaughter Trotskyists after they oppose 
agreement with French colonists 
April International Conference of FI 
October French troops attack Viet- 
namese Stalinists. War breaks out. 
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&& BHE MAY 30 elections will be 

| a sectarian headcount, with 
the result as predictable as the 

colour of an Orangeman’s sash.” 

This was how Kevin Toolis, a reporter 
and author of a book on the IRA, de- 
scribed the elections to the Ulster Fo- 
rum. Any objective consideration will 
reveal the absurdity of the Loyalist and 
British government claims that the Fo- 
rum, and the all-party talks due to fol- 
low on 10 June, are about democracy. 

The elections were designed to guar- 
antee that the Loyalist/Unionist minor- 
ity in Ireland preserves its majority in 
the artificial Northern statelet that Brit- 
ain created, This manufactured “major- 
ity”, the guarantee of Protestant privi- 
lege, is reproduced in the Forum. It en- 
sures that nearly eight decades of brutal 
oppression against the Northern nation- 
alist population will continue. The Un- 
ionists will use the Forum to demand 
that Britain continues to back them with 
troops, weapons, money for the RUC 
and money to maintain Protestant ad- 
vantages in the shrinking job market. 


Decisive 

John Major and the Unionists have a 
common aim. Their aim is not peace, 
but to inflict a decisive defeat on the 
nationalists in the Six Counties, and to 
force the IRA to surrender. This has been 
the aim of Major and David Trimble’s 
Ulster Unionists throughout the peace 
process. 

Britain aims to use the talks to exclude 
Sinn Fein unless and until the IRA de- 
clares anew ceasefire and hands over its 
weapons and signs up to the “Mitchell 
Principles”. This would be tantamount 
to an IRA surrender. US Senator 
Mitchell’s six principles require all par- 
ties and groups to renounce for ever the 
use of arms for political goals. That is all 
groups and parties except the British 
state and its heavily armed garrison and 
the 93% Protestant RUC. 

In the run up to 10 June, Major and 
his Northern Ireland Secretary, Patrick 
Mayhew, have tried to coax Sinn Fein 
and the IRA into playing their game. 
Mayhew said that the talks would ad- 
dress all issues, with “nothing pre-or- 
dained, nothing ruled out, nothing ruled 
in”, 


Signed 

In a signed article in the /rish Times, 
Major said the talks would be aimed at 
“a genuine and serious effort to reach a 
comprehensive settlement, covering all 
the issues of concern and acceptable to 
all concerned.” 

Every nationalist should treat these 
sonorous pledges with contempt. These 
are the men who, during 18 months of 
the IRA ceasefire, betrayed every prom- 
ise they had made to the IRA. Major and 
Mayhew resorted to every manoeuvre 
their malicious and scheming brains 
could conceive of to block progress to- 
wards all-party talks. They used the 
ceasefire as a means of trying to isolate 
and weaken the IRA, without making a 
single serious concession to the nation- 
alists. | 

Now, they are manoeuvring again. 
They want the Forum to be seen as a 
great democratic gain, the talks per- 
ceived as proof of their sincerity in try- 
ing to bring about peace. 


Obliged 

To do this they need to persuade na- 
tionalists to take part. John Hume’s 
SDLP. representing the Catholic middie 
class in the North, have obliged. They 
will give the whole process some cre- 
dence. Even Sinn Fein have lent weight 
to the process by refusing to boycott the 
elections. 

Major’s determination to see the IRA 
surrender means he is demanding more 
than a new ceasefire. He wants the IRA 
to hand over their weapons now. That ts 


why, despite his deliberately ambiguous 
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talks between Britain and Dublin in late 
May broke down. He has renewed his 
insistence on decommissioning as a pre- 
condition for Sinn Fein’s entry into the 
10 June talks. 


GERRY ADAMS: Sinn Fein’s participation legitimises elections whose results 
are as “predictable as the colour of an Orangeman’s sash”. 









Labour to defending the Unionists’ un- 
democratic veto over the future of North- 
ern Ireland. They are not prepared to 
abandon this commitment, at least not 
while the revolutionary nationalist strug- 





The IRA’s struggle has substituted an increasingly 


fruitless guerilla struggle by a tiny number of volunteers 
for the best means of achieving self determination: the 
mobilisation of the mass of the working class North and 
South, against British occupation. 


David Trimble revealed one reason 
why Major is still intransigent on this 
issue. He warned: 

“I would remind the governments and 
parties that any progress beyond this 
point requires our agreement. In the 
wake of Adams’ purported acceptance 
of the Mitchell report, we are alert to 
the danger of further pressure on John 
Major to again dilute the government's 
position. I want to make it clear that any 
backsliding by the prime minister on the 
twin issues of the ceasefire and 
decommissioning would be regarded as 
a fundamental breach of faith...In such 
circumstances | would have no hesita- 
tion in recommending to my parliamen- 
tary colleagues to oppose the govern- 
ment.” 


Potent 
With a Tory majority of one in parlia- 
ment this is a potent threat. The Union- 


_ists could easily bring Major's govern- 


ment down if they wanted to, Major 
knows this and will do nothing to risk 
losing their support. That is why he is 
standing firm on decommissioning and 
the ceasefire before allowing Sinn Fein 
into the talks. 

Britain’s determination to inflict a total 
defeat on the nationalists arises from the 


commitment of both the Tories and 





gle remains a potential threat to British 
imperialism’s political interests. 

This is the starting point for the strug- 
gle against imperialism: Britain must be 
defeated and its troops driven out of 
[reland now. National self-determination 
for Ireland as a whole has to be won 
against British imperialism and through 
the smashing of the Six County state. 

Sinn Fein and the IRA, despite their 
revolutionary struggle against imperial- 
ism, are not capable of achieving these 
goals. 


Struggle 

The IRA’s struggle has substituted an 
increasingly fruitless guerilla struggle by 
a tiny number of volunteers for the best 
means of achieving self determination: 
the mobilisation of the mass of the work- 
ing class North and South, against Brit- 
ish occupation. Despite the dramatic 
impact of some of its attacks, this armed 
struggle strategy is incapable of forcing 
British withdrawal. Only a mass work- 
ing class fight could do this. 

Sinn Fein, on the other hand, have 


attempted to present themselves as the ~ 


peace party, preferring diplomacy (court- 
ing the Dublin and Washington govern- 
ments for backing) and passive election- 
eering to mass struggle. Gerry Adams 
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Mitchell principles: this would mean 
accepting that there can be no revolu- 
tionary struggle against Britain and the 
Loyalist defenders of the sectarian 
statelet. 

Instead of boycotting the undemo- 
cratic elections Sinn Fein agreed to take 
part in them. Their stated purpose was 
to mobilise enough support to embar- 
rass Britain into allowing them into the 
all-party talks, ceasefire or no. Sinn Fein’s 
chief negotiator, Martin McGuinness 
argued: 

“The people who have led this strug- 
gle are asking you to vote Sinn Fein and 
we will go forward demanding the right 
of the Irish people to rule themselves. 
Then on 10 June we will present our- 
selves at the door of the negotiating room 
telling both the British and Irish govern- 
ments they have no right to prevent Sinn 
Fein negotiating on behalf of a struggling 
people.” 


Credence 

Certainly, if Sinn Fein are excluded on 
10 June, it will highlight the farcical 
character of Britain’s claim to be over- 
seeing a democratic peace process. But 
Sinn Fein’s participation in the elections 
has itself lent credence to Britain’s bo- 
gus claims. 

By restricting its central demand to 
admission to negotiations that are not 
going to tackle the fundamental issue— 
the right of Ireland to be united and free 
from British rule—Sinn Fein is giving 
credence to the notion that the talks can 
lead to any sort of just peace. They can't. 
The job of revolutionaries is to say that 
and mobilise the masses to win such a 
peace. 

Sinn Fein do not want to take the revo- 
lutionary road. This is obvious from 
McGuinness’ language. Things are to be 
done “on behalf” of the people. The small 
number of “people who have led this 
struggle” are making an appeal to the 
masses to support them. 


Language 

It is the language of petit-bourgeois 
nationalist elitism. And it should sound 
a warning to every working class nation- 
alist who supports Sinn Fein. Your lead- 
ers are misdirecting the struggle. It is 
time to re-direct it. 

The start of the talks should be used 
as a focus for a mass demonstration 
against British rule and the Loyalist veto. 
Sinn Fein should issue the call now for 
a protest march on Stormont on 10 June. 
Workers, North and South, should strike 
on that day to demonstrate their oppo- 
sition to the British attempt to impose 
an unjust peace. 

Mobilisation against the new Assem- 
bly should become the springboard for 
anew phase of anti-imperialist struggle: 
one that places the working class centre 
stage. 

The answer is not to step up the gue- 
rilla struggle, but to mobilise the masses, 
in marches, demonstrations, strikes; to 
ensure that the masses have the means 
and are sufficiently organised to strike 
back against any military or loyalist para- 
military attacks on them; to build a 
working class anti-imperialist movement 
in which the tables are turned and in 
which the peace process is turned into 
negotiations on the terms of Britain’s 
surrender. 

That is a goal that generations of Irish 
nationalists have fought for. It is the only 
basis for a just peace in Ireland. 
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DEBATE. 





HE FOUNDING conference of 
the Socialist Labour Party (SLP) 
took place in London on 4 May. 
Over 600 members assembled to debate 


-out the policies and programme of the 


new party. 

Conference delegates were told that 
1,252 people have joined the SLP, among 
them a handful of Labour councillors. 
Arthur Scargill announced, to massive 
applause, that in addition the party can 
claim the adherence of 4,373 trade un- 


_jonists whose branches have applied for 


affiliation to the party. 

However, if the conference is a guide 
to the membership, the new party has a 
few problems representing the working 
class as a whole: whilst a high propor- 
tion of the delegates were blue collar 
workers, few delegates were under 25 
and less than two percent were black. 


Democratic 
The conference proceedings were far 


more democratic than might have been 


expected — given the fact that the SLP 
was launched with a highly restrictive 
and undemocratic party constitution. 
Designed to minimise any possible chal- 
lenge to the politics of the leadership, 
the constitution effectively bars openly 
organised opposition and declares sup- 
porters of alternative programmes in- 
eligible for membership. 

At the conference itself, however, the 
leadership were on their best behav- 
iour—maybe for the benefit of the 
massed ranks of the media. Revolution- 
ary, reformist and half-way house 
amendments all appeared on the order 
paper and many were discussed out on 
the conference floor, largely without 
harassment or suppression from the plat- 
form. 

Nevertheless, there were some signs 
of bureaucratism. The party constitution 
was not even discussed at the confer- 
ence: it has simply been imposed by 
Scargill. Certain delegates—including 
Mary Ward of the Scottish SLP Com- 
mittee—were refused credentials, 
mainly because of their alleged member- 
ship of the tiny “Communist Party of 
Great Britain” group. And some highly 
contentious issues—notably the party's 
attitude to the European Union—did not 
figure on the agenda. They will be re- 
ferred to the incoming National Execu- 
tive Committee, where supporters of 
Arthur Scargill’s policies have an abso- 
lute majority. 

And the political complexion of the 
new party? Unsurprisingly, there was a 
clear majority for Arthur Scargill’s re- 
formist road to socialism. A small but 
significant clique of older members— 
sitting on the right hand side of the hall, 
appropriately enough—appeared to be 
strongly influenced by the 
unreconstructed Stalinism of the Com- 
munist Party of Britain (CPB). 

On the platform, rail union (RMT) 
assistant general secretary Bob Crow (ex- 
CPB) remained curiously silent, whilst 
the main work of running the confer- 
ence and responding on the steering 
committee’s behalf was carried out by 
three people sympathetic to the right- 
wing of the United Secretariat of the 
Fourth Internationa—Carolyn Sikorski, 
Pat Sikorski and Brian Heron. 


Openness 
There was, however, a substantial 
minority—50 to 70 delegates—prepared 


to vote for and support various revolu- 
_ tionary, internationalist and anti-Stalin- 


ist arguments. A degree of openness was 
revealed outside the conference as well. 
Around 50 copies of Workers Power 
were sold to SLP members and observ- 
ers. 

The most important debate of the day 
took place around the policy paper on 
the economy. Scargill himself motivated 









Arthur Scargill is probably feeling optimistic about his new party. 
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The majority of delegates supported his political line and gave him 
a rapturous reception. But his brand of left reformism did not go 
completely unchallenged. Richard Brenner was an observer at the 


on immigration controls 


this. Immediately, deep divisions were 
revealed within the conference. Chris 
Boylan of Leicester SLP spoke to an 
amendment that rejected Scargill’s re- 
formist draft, and sought to commit the 
party to a series of revolutionary de- 
mands, culminating in a call for the 
working class “to smash the bureaucratic 
and military apparatus of the state 


On immigration controls 
“Scrapping all immigration 
controls is libertarian 


nonsense” 
Paul Hepburn, 





Manchester 


“Make no mistake. All 
immigration controls are 
racist’ 

Shani Desainu, 
Birmingham 





through revolutionary struggle and re- 


place it with a new state power drawing 
its authority from democratic workers’ 
councils and armed workers’ defence 
organisations.” 

This plain talking drew considerable 
applause, but clearly worried and of- 
fended others, notably Scargill himself, 
who declared that to speak of armed 
struggle would play into the hands of 
the press. Nevertheless, he was unable 
to answer the argument that in Chile in 
1973, the parliamentary road to social- 
ism had proved to be a disaster leading 
to the military suppression of the work- 
ers’ movement. “We have learned the 
lessons of Chile,” Scargill assured the 
conference, though many must have 
noticed that he refrained from stating 
what those lessons actually are. 

The Leicester amendment received 
around 30 votes, 10% of the voting 
delegates. A further amendment, sub- 


Sitting comfortably: King Arthur and loyal supporters all the debates, including adopting a disgraceful position 


mitted by five members, including Chris 
Ford, an activist in the Employment 
Services dispute, was less comprehen- 
sive and, if passed, would have left the 
reformist essence of Arthur Scargill’s 
policy paper intact. Nevertheless, it 
called for workers’ control and the 
smashing of the capitalist state, and re- 
ceived around 20% of the votes. 

The SLP adopted a left reformist pro- 
gramme at the conference. Whatever 
Scargill’s demagogy about the lessons of 
Chile, any attempt to implement a fun- 
damental shift in property ownership 
and the overthrow of capitalism with- 
out breaking up the armed might of the 
state would lead to the same disastrous 
conclusions as befell the Chilean work- 
ers: defeat, military coup and massacre, 

Yet there is a significant minority of 
the party who see the need to go beyond 
left reformism and commit the party to 
the goal of revolution. They need to get 
organised and continue the campaign for 
revolutionary policies. They are the great 
hope for the future of the SLP and of all 
those who see the need for a mass revo- 
lutionary party in Britain, 

The debate that provoked the most 
discord and anger on the day was with- 
out doubt around the question of immi- 
gration controls. 

Trevor Wongsam of Manchester SLP 
made a flippant and badly reasoned 
speech supporting the maintenance of 
some “non-racist” immigration controls, 
and revealed his opportunism by accus- 
ing his opponents of living in the world 
of “fringe politics”, by which he obvi- 
ously meant that a consistent policy 
would not be acceptable to the preju- 
dices of many workers. To the fury of 
many delegates Paul Hepburn, also from 
Manchester, declared opposition to 1m- 
migration controls to be “a bit of liber- 
tarian nonsense”. 

Several speakers pointed out the dan- 
gerous logic of these arguments, one 
accusing the official document of accom- 
modating to the racism of white work- 
ers. From the platform Brian Heron gave 
a disgraceful response, maintaining that 
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when the ANC in South Africa dispos- 
sess the whites (which they will not), 
many of them will want to come to Brit- 
ain (which they certainly will not if the 
SLP are in power) and, therefore, the 
party could not call for the abolition of 
the immigration controls maintained by 
the capitalists. This cynical nonsense was 
jeered by many delegates. 

Two speakers pointed out how all 
immigration controls are used in a rac- 
ist way by the establishment and that 
since capital can roam the world, work- 
ers should also be allowed to migrate. 
But the biggest cheer came for Shani 
Desainu from Birmingham when she 
stated clearly: “Make no mistake. All 
immigration controls are racist,” and 
went on to warn that she had left the 





On reform or revolution 
“The SLP must be a 
revolutionary party” 
Chris Boylan, 
Leicester 


“To speak of armed 
struggle would be to play 
into the hands of the 
capitalist press” 

Arthur Scargill 





Labour Party because of its cowardice 
on this question. If the SLP did the same 
it would never be able to recruit mili- 
tant and angry black youth. 

The platform were clearly rattled but 
Scargill’s prestige proved decisive. The 
platform won by 182 to 114 in the nar- 
rowest vote of the day—but not without 
alienating many comrades, including the 
party's youth section, whose Charter 
raises the call for the scrapping of all 
immigration controls. ‘The demand for 
the SLP to adopt the slogan of “no plat- 
form” for fascists was also rejected on 





the spurious grounds that this was only 
one of many useful tactics. If so, why 
reject it? 

The most encouraging debate of the 
day took place on the crucial question 
of Ireland. As one young Asian delegate 
pointed out, for too long British social- 
ists have supported national liberation 
movements in South Africa, Latin 
America and other distant places, but 
have shied away from taking the same 
stance closer to home. 

Yet in a significant turn around, 
which could be read as a concession by 
Scargill to his pro-USFI lieutenants, the 
platform accepted amendments from 
Ellen George of Swindon and Eamon 
Graal of Manchester calling for Troops 
out of Ireland Now, repeal of the Pre- 
vention of Terrorism Act, the release of 
all Irish political prisoners and an end to 
the Unionist veto over Irish unity. Even 
better, Pat Sikorski declared that the SLP’ 
will not be in the business of condemn- 
ing IRA bombings, but recognised the 
right of Irish revolutionaries to pursue 
their struggle against British imperial- 
ism “however they see fit”. 


Economism 

Certain delegates objected to this, 
including several who appeared to be 
influenced by the positions of Militant 
Labour and the SWP. Yet the majority 
gave no truck to their economistic argu- 
ments about class unity in the abstract. 
Several speakers explained how work- 
ers’ unity and a just settlement could not 
be achieved without taking a firm stand 
against the oppression of the nationalist 
population in the six counties. The con- 
ference did not raise any criticism of the 
failed strategy of the republican move- 
ment, or to recognise the possibility 
that—as in Palestine—peace treaties and 
arms decommissioning may lead to an 
inglorious surrender of the national lib- 
eration movement. 

The conference heard many verbal 
commitments to internationalism. But 
a platform of foreign speakers indicated 
that the SLP’s choice of “sister parties” 
(there was no vote on this!) were all of 
a distinctly reformist and Stalinist com- 
plexion: the Communist Refondiazione 
of Italy, the United Left of Spain and the 
Political Consul of the Cuban Embassy. 
This loose Three-and-a-Half Interna- 
tional may have warmed the hearts of 
the delegates, but it will never provide a 
revolutionary lead for the workers of the 
world. For that a new international is 
needed, with common discipline and a 
clear revolutionary communist pro- 
sramme. | 


Violation 

The anti-European rhetoric of 
Scargill’s closing speech was a violation 
of internationalist principles. It was remi- 
niscent of the CPB and its paper the 
Morning Star. At a time when the Tory 
right and Major are waving the jingois- 
tic anti-European flag, the SLP should 
refuse to side with either the Little 
Englanders or the Brussels bureaucrats, 
and fight instead for a Socialist United 
States of Europe. 

The founding conference indicated 
that the SLP is a party that remains in 
the process of formation. In its majority, 
it supports the policies of the man it 
regards as its greatest single asset— 
Arthur Scargill. The members are in high 
morale, and roared their approval when 
Scargill called for “a recruitment cam- 
paign the likes of which this country has 
never seen before”. 

- Whether this really happens we shall 
see. But with a small but significant 
minority clearly seeking revolutionary 
policies and answers, one thing is cer- 
tain: the struggle for the political soul of 
the Socialist Labour Party has only just 
begun. 
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Indian politics in turmoil 


Dear Comrades 

The recent elections to the Lok Sabha, 
India’s parliament, marked a turning 
point in the history of the world’s most 
populous capitalist country, with serious 
implications for the masses of South 
Asia. The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), 
an extreme Hindu chauvinist party, cap- 
tured the largest number of seats thus 
breaking the Congress Party’s 50-year 
long virtual monopoly. 

Congress found itself mired in corrup- 
tion scandals, while its attempts to im- 
plement IMF and World Bank “struc- 
tural adjustment” programmes pro- 
voked anger among wide layers, from 
the very poorest to bosses dependent on 
state subsidies. Successive Congress 
administrations have fuelled regional 
and communal divisions, helping to pave 
the way for the BJP’s poll success. 

At the same time, an array of lower 


caste and regionally-based parties have 
emerged, usually led by demagogic 
powerbrokers. Such parties gained 40% 
of the popular vote, though holding only 
70 or so of the 545 seats in Lok Sabha. 

The BJP installed a new leader, poet 
Atal Bihari Vajpayee, in the run-up to 
the election. He replaced the hardliner 
Lal Advani, who had led campaigns to 
torch mosques and replace them with 
Hindu temples. Western capitalists were 
confident that a BJP-led government 
would not overturn the neo-liberal poli- 
cies of the outgoing Congress finance 
minister, Manmohan Singh, but they are 
worried about the prospect of instabil- 
ity and mounting ethnic and regional 
conflict. 

The “left” did relatively well in the poll 
in a cross-class alliance of the National 
Front-Left Front. This loose collection 
of secular, regional and Stalinist-domi- 


nated parties won nearly 100 seats, but 
has no coherent programme to present 
as an alternative to Congress’ attacks on 
the working class and mass of the peas- 
antry. 
As I write this letter, reports from 
Delhi suggest that Vajpayee would soon 
step down as prime minister, marking 
the collapse of the BJP-led coalition. 

Such a development, however, would 
only mark the start of a deeper political 
crisis in the sub-continent. It highlights 
the need for an altogether different kind 
of workers’ party that wages a relentless 
fight against communal chauvinism and 
the national and imperialist exploiters 
who maintain their rule over a proletariat 
and poor peasantry divided against it- 
self. 

. Yours in comradeship 
Laura Watkins 
Birmingham 





OECD: from bad to worse 


Dear Comrades 

As I queued along with 15 others for 
the privatised bus that never seems to 
come, I thumbed through my copy of 
the Guardian’s 21 May edition. I felt mo- 
mentarily heartened by a photo of bus 
- drivers in Cologne mounting a picket as 
part of a protest strike against the Kohl 
government’s attacks on public sector 
jobs and pay. 

But my attention soon focused on an 
article reporting the latest economic 
forecasts from the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD), imperialism’s leading think- 
tank, 


OECD reports make grim reading at 
the best of times with endless reams of 
statistics and the jargon of bourgeois 
economics, but the picture its research- 
ers painted in late May should cause a 
few sleepless nights to bosses and poli- 
ticians in the imperialist heartlands. 

Unfortunately, the data from the 
OECD also suggests that the capitalists 
are again imposing the cost of their un- 


resolved crisis on the backs of workers. 

The feeble recovery in the fortunes of 
the west European economies has 
ground to a halt, with the OECD revis- 
ing its projections downward for aver- 
age growth in Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP) to 2.1% — asharp dip from their 
December 1995 forecast. Their expec- 
tations for GDP growth in 1997 have 
also fallen from 2.8% to 2.5%. 

In Germany in particular, the sup- 
posed powerhouse of the European Un- 
ion economies, growth is almost too 
anaemic to register. 

The OECD analysis suggests that the 
German economy currently meets the 
capitalist criteria for a recession, with 
GDP actually shrirtking in the first half 
of 1996. This forecast has serious impli- 
cations for the ability of Germany, not 
to mention France, to meet the 
Maastricht criteria for a single European 
currency. 

The OECD report also highlights that 
the ranks of the jobless are starting to 
grow once again across most of the 27- 


member states. 

The total number of those of, cially un- 
employed is expected to stay around 35 
million over the next two years. As an 
advisory committee of trade union bu- 
reaucrats noted in a submission to the 
OECD that “mass unemployment and 
chronic worker insecurity have created 
a ticking social time bomb”. 

We can be sure, however, that the 
remedy prescribed for the bosses’ prob- 
lems by the OECD’s economists will be 
more fiscal austerity and so-called struc- 
tural reform, a euphemism for savage 
attacks on public sector jobs and wel- 
fare state provision. 

In short, the stage is set for major class 
battles across much of Europe in the not 
too distant future. It all seems a very far 
cry from less than five years ago when 
our capitalist masters and their academic 
apologists were telling us that we lived 
in “the best of all possible worlds”. 

Yours in comradeship 

George Baxter 

London N16. 





AWL plays with Loyalist fire 


Dear Comrades 

The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, 
formerly known as Socialist Organiser, 
has invited Billy Hutchinson of the Pro- 
gressive Unionist Party (PUP), the “po- 
litical” wing of the Ulster Volunteer 
Force (UVF), to speak at their “Ideas 
for Freedom” event in London in late 
June. Apparently, the PUP/UVF has dis- 
covered socialism very late in the day! 

The UVF is an organisation which 
has had no other purpose or ideology 
than to terrorise the anti-imperialist 
population of the six counties in the 
north of Ireland through random sec- 
tarian murder. Now it is on the verge of 
becoming an ally in the class struggle — 
or so thinks the leadership of the Alli- 
ance for Workers Liberty (AWL). 

From a situation where for many 
years the PUP/UVF has had no sympa- 
thetic political contacts in Britain be- 
yond the ranks of organised fascism in 


the BNP and C-18, these murderous 
gangsters are now courted by a group 
that judges itself to be “revolutionary 
Marxist”. Perhaps the AWL now takes 
its lead from Militant Labour's sister 
organisation in the six counties which 
has already given Hutchinson a plat- 
form. 

Billy Hutchinson and two other Loy- 
alist paramilitaries spent many years in 
jail for the brutal murders of Sinn Fein 
councillors in the 1970s. To the best of 
my knowledge, and that of friends and 
family, he and his organisation have 
never distanced themselves from such 
crimes. 

Loyalism is an ideology which exists 
only to lend legitimacy to the mainte- 
nance of Protestant privilege in the six 
counties, which is entirely bound up 
with support for British imperialism and 
the sectarian discrimination the British 
presence has helped to prop up. There 


is no evidence to suggest that this reac- 
tionary monster has changed in char- 
acter. 

Those who consider themselves 
Trotskyists of whatever tendency have 
a particular responsibility to dissociate 
themselves from this latest example of 
the. degeneration of the AWL. There 
must be comrades who generally sup- 
port the politics of the AWL who are 
disgusted at the prospect of playing host 
to a representative of sectarian murder- 
ers on their platform. 

I would call on all those who are com- 
mitted to a truly just peace in Ireland 
and, in particular, those leaderships 
who claim to stand in the anti-imperi- 
alist tradition of Trotskyism to issue a 
joint denunciation of the AWL's invita- 
tion to Billy Hutchinson. 

Yours in comradeship 

Liam Mac Uaid 

East London. 





SLP confusion? 


Dear Comrades 

Your position on the Socialist Labour 
Party (SLP) seems confused to say the 
least. 

On the one hand, you discuss the tac- 
tics a potentially revolutionary SLP 
might adopt, yet state that “Workers 
Power will not advocate critical support 
for the SLP”: hardly the way to win SLP 
members to a revolutionary course. 

I would have thought that SLP mem- 
bers are just the sort of people whom 
revolutionaries would have more of a 


chance of winning over to Marxism. 

Ironically, for an issue that brags about 
the first 200 editions and Workers Pow- 
er’s achievernents, the article on the SLP 
does not include an inkling of what kind 
of orientation communists should take 
to SLP members. 

Yours for the revolution 

Steve Davis 

Birmingham. 


We reply: 
Even as a fighting propaganda 


group, our electoral tactics must re- 
late to the mass of the working class, 
who by and large hold some faith in 
Blair’s “New Labour”, a party still 
funded primarily by the political lev- 
ies of union members. 

As the report of the SLP’s found- 
ing conference on the opposite page 
shows, the SLP is not about to stand 
for parliament on a revolutionary pro- 
gramme and it has not yet attracted a 
mass base of support within the or- 
ganised working class. 




















Capitalism 


is an anarchic and crisis-ridden economic system 
based on production for profit. We are for the 
expropriation of the capitalist class and the aboli- 
tion of capitalism. We are for its replacement by 
socialist production planned to satisfy human need. 
Only the socialist revolution and the smashing of 
the capitalist state can achieve this goal. Only the 

~ working class, led by a revolutionary vanguard party 
and organised into workers’ councils and workers’ militia can lead such a 
revolution to victory and establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. There is no 
peaceful, parliamentary road to socialism. 


y [he Labour Pa 


is not a socialist party. It is a bourgeois workers’ 
| party—bourgeois in its politics and its practice, but 
based on the working class via the trade unions 
and supported by the mass of workers at the polls. 
We are for the building of a revolutionary tendency 
Ff in the Labour Party, in order to win workers within 

_ § those organisations away from reformism and to 
the revolutionary party. 


The Trade Unions 


must be transformed by a rank and file movement 
#@ to oust the reformist bureaucrats, to democratise 
Ja the unions and win them to a revolutionary action 
| programme based on a system of transitional de- 
'mands which serve as a bridge between today's 
| struggles and the socialist revolution. Central to 
this is the fight for workers’ control of production. 
= We are for the building of fighting organisations 
of the working ciass-—factory committees, industrial unions, councils of action, 
and workers’ defence organisations. 


October 1917 


The Russian revolution established a workers’ 
state. But Stalin destroyed workers’ democracy 
and set about the reactionary and utopian project 
of building “socialism in one country”. Inthe USSR, 
and the other degenerate workers’ states that 
were established from above, capitalism was de- 
stroyed but the bureaucracy excluded the working 
class from power, blocking the road to democratic 
planning and socialism. The parasitic bureaucratic 
caste has led these states to crisis and destruction. We are for the smashing. 
of bureaucratic tyranny through proletarian political revolution and the establish- 
ment of workers’ democracy. We oppose the restoration of capitalism and 
recognise that only workers’ revolution can defend the post-capitalist property 
relations. In times of war we unconditionally defend workers’ states against 
imperialism. Stalinism has consistently betrayed the working class. The Stalin- 
ist Communist Parties’ strategy of alliances with the bourgeoisie (popular 
fronts) and their stages theory of revolution have inflicted terrible defeats on the 
working class world-wide. These parties are reformist. 








: fag SOCial oppression 


" 2 is an integral feature of capitalism systematically 
oppressing people on the basis of of race, age, 
sex, or sexual orientation. We are for the liberation 
of women.and for the building of a working class 
women’s movement, not an “all class” autono- 
mous movement. We are for the liberation of all of 
the oppressed. We fight racism and fascism. We 
| oppose all immigration controls. We fight for labour 
movement su pport for black self-defence against racist and state attacks. We 
are for no platform for fascists and for driving them out of the unions. 


Imperialism 


is a world system which oppresses nations and 
prevents economic development in the vast major- 
ity of third world countries. We support the strug- 
gles of oppressed nationalities or countnes against 
imperialism. We unconditionally support the Irish 
Republicans fighting to drive British troops out of 
lreland. But against the politics of the bourgeois 
and petit-bourgeois nationalists, we fight for per- 
marient revolution—working class leadership of the anti-imperialist. struggle 
under the banner of socialism and internationalism. 

In conflicts between imperialist countries and semi-colonial countries, we are 
for the defeat of “our own” army and the victory of the country oppressed and 
exploited by imperialism. We are for the immediate and unconditional with- 
drawal of British troops from Ireland. We fight imperialist war not with pacifist 
pleas but with militant class struggle methods including the forcible disarma- 
ment of “our own” bosses. 





Workers Power 


is a revolutionary communist organisation. We 
base our programme and policies on the works of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Trotsky, on the revolu- 
tionary documents of the first four congresses of 
the Third international and the Transitional Pro- 
gramme of the Fourth International. Workers Power | 
is the British Section of the League for a Revolu- 
tionary Communist International. The last revoiu- 
tionary Intemational (the Fourth) collapsed in the years 1948-51. The LRCI is 
pledged to fight the centrism of the degenerate fragments of the Fourth 
International and to refound a Leninist Trotskyist International and build a new 
world party of socialist revolution. If you are a class conscious fighter against 
capitalism; if you are an internationalist—join us! * 
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These are the results of 
Stonewall’s recently published 


- survey of 4,200 lesbians, gays 


and bisexuals across Britain. 
The survey shows that many 
gay men and lesbians are too 
afraid to speak out and be 
open about their sexuality. 
This means millions of people 
facing the threat of vicious 
discrimination at work, at 
home, at school and on the 
streets. 

It is even worse for young 
lesbians and gay men. Almost 
half of under-18s had experi- 
enced violence. 

This level of threat means 
that lesbians and gay men of- 
ten have to hide their sexual- 
ity. 

Four out of ten reported 
always avoiding kissing or 
holding hands in public. Oth- 
ers said they avoided telling 


people or looking “obviously 
gay”. 

As one young man in the 
West Midlands put it, “I was 
verbally abused by two police- 
men when leaving a gay club - 
they said “Watch your back 
you faggot, they’re killing fair- 
ies like you” in a menacing 
fashion” (this was just after 
news of the serial killings of 
five gay men in London). Oth- 
ers told of having to move 
home, leave their jobs and of 
even waking up in hospital, all 
because of homophobic har- 
assment and queerbashings. 

This level of oppression is a 
disgrace. But the government, 
the bosses and even the un- 
ions are doing nothing. 

Many companies have anti- 
discrimination __ policies 
printed up as smart guidelines. 
But the bosses then make a 


ORE THAN one third of gay men and nearly 25% of 
lesbians have experienced violence in the last five 
years just because of their sexuality. One in four of 
those attacked required medical attention. 


mockery of this when it comes 
to same-sex couples. Rights 
extended to married and some 
heterosexual partners are fre- 
quently not available for part- 
ners of lesbians or gay men. 
Lisa Grant has recently taken 
her rail bosses to a tribunal 
because they have denied her 
partner a travel pass because 
she is also a woman (see page 
2). = 

We can’t rely on the govern- 
ment or bosses in the fight 
against discrimination and 
oppression. But within the 
lesbian and gay movement 
there are also problems in or- 
ganising effective action. 

In a recent interview de- 
fending the lesbian and gay 
community’s drift away from 
political action Roger Goode, 
managing editor of The Pink 
Paper and Boyz, commented 


that: 

“For young gay people to- 
day, political action is centred 
around visibility - they do it by 
being out to their families, out 
at work and by being obviously 
gay in the streets. . . it’s about 
individual action rather than 
group action”. 

This picture may reflect 
how things look in Goode’s 
privileged looking glass. 

But for millions of lesbians 
and gay men the realities re- 
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vealed by the Stonewall report 
are very different. Adopting a 
liberated lifestyle simply isn’t 
an option for the majority. 

There is a real need for a 
renewed political fight by les- 
bians and gay men, with the 
aim of building self-defence 
groups and caucuses in the 
workplace and unions. But 
such a movement should not 
seek to fight’in isolation, cut 
off from potential allies in 
“straight society”. 


A revitalised lesbian and 
gay movement needs to win 
workers, whatever their sexu- 
ality, to the active defence of 
the right of lesbians and gay 
men to express their sexual- 
ity. Only this can start to turn 
the tide against the kind of 
homophobic violence and 
workplace discrimination, 
highlighted by the Stonewall 
report and Lisa Grant case. Bi 


Turn to page 2 
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